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WESTERN TRAVEL, 1800-1820" 


Civilization is the product of many factors. Just as the 
mighty river which flows onward to the sea is composed of 
mingled waters borne by tributaries coming from many sources, 
so the flood of civilization is but a mingling of many elements, 
the resultant of many forces. Current and countercurrent have 
mingled and intermingled, have risen and fallen, have blended 
together, now in confusion and now in harmony, until in our 
contemplation of the finished whole the total influence and im- 
press of any one element is scarcely discernible. Yet through 
all this seeming chaos there is usually some force or element 
stronger than the rest, which, though perhaps working quietly as 
an undercurrent and so searcely noticed, determines the direc- 
tion and general character of the whole. The expansion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in the last three hundred years has been one 
of the most striking phenomena in modern history; and one of 
the most dominant, significant, and constructive acts of the 
American people, which is a phase of the movement, has been 
their expansion across the continent. During a little more than 
a century, with resistless energy and laudable spirit they se- 
cured, occupied, and developed a vast territory and in so doing 
established and clearly exemplified America’s most character- 
istic and permanent ideals. 

In 1790 the center of population was in eastern Maryland, in 
1800 it was just north of Washington, by 1820 it had moved to 
West Virginia, in 1860 it was far into Ohio. With comparative 
steadiness, and in a line almost due west from Washington, this 


1 This paper was delivered as the presidential address at the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi valley historical association in St. Louis, May 8, 1919. 
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interesting point moved at an approximate rate of five miles a 
year into the heart of the American continent. The greater part 
of a movement which the most farsighted of the generation of 
the constitution had declared would not be consummated for cen- 
turies was finished by the sons and grandsons of the men who 
had fought the revolutionary war. The United States, a nation 
but newly made from a group of colonies, seems to have in- 
stinctively turned its energies into the channel of westward ex- 
pansion, and no national interests, not even the civil war, suc- 
ceeded in perceptibly or permanently diverting the attention of 
its people from the attractions of the west. The westward move- 
ment has been a vast accomplishment; it has taken toil and 
sweat and blood, and the wonder of it is that so great a task 
could be accomplished, with comparatively little recruiting from 
the immigrant classes, without devitalizing a nation as thinly 
populated as was the United States in the last century. 

There were three aspects of the movement which were espe- 
cially important in determining its results. In the first place, it 
stimulated the spirit of American democracy. All distinctions 
and demareations between men were left behind. The west had 
no time nor material to build a complex social system, and men 
met each other with great frankness and an entire absence of 
formality. Secondly, the army which marched into the west was 
recruited by natural selection and contained the most hardy, 
adventurous, energetic, and self-reliant men. To the spirit of 
these men are due the optimistic, progressive, and radical char- 
acteristics of the west. Finally, until 1830 the movement was 
almost entirely Anglo-American, and thus the institutions of the 
English-speaking people were firmly established in the west be- 
fore the great influx of European immigration. 

Generally speaking, the economic advantages offered by the 
new territory were the chief causes of the westward movement. 
This migration of population was not due to religious oppres- 
sion, political discontent, or social pressure, but rather to a de- 
sire to improve material conditions. The trappers and traders, 
whose occupations led them into the unsettled regions, were the 
first to move west; then came the squatter, then the more thor- 
ough farmer, and in his wake all sorts of business enterprises to 
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cater to his needs in the lines of commerce and transportation. 

The westward movement is really as old as the history of the 
American colonies, for in them it had its beginnings. Because 
the colonies themselves were none too firmly established and 
needed all available energy to found their new civilization, and 
because of the forbidding aspect of the American forest and the 
still more threatening American Indian, it was only the hardy 
frontiersmen who went into the west, even after all French and 
English claims were removed. These men could searcely be 
called agents of civilization; they rather took up the life of the 
Indian and, though not positively hostile, they did not invite 
neighbors, seeking to maintain the wildness of the west be- 
cause it suited their inclinations and fancies and afforded them 
a livelihood. By the first government census, taken in 1790, it 
was estimated that five per cent of the total population lived 
west of the mountain ranges which lie in the Atlantic states. 
Boone in Kentucky, Robertson in Tennessee, and other pioneers 
acting on their own initiative had penetrated into the then far 
west, and other settlements had been made just across the moun- 
tains, but the great movement was not fully started before the 
establishment of the constitution. 

The occupation of the lands west of the Appalachians by the 
American people is an important phase of the world-wide ex 
pansion of the Anglo-Saxon race. The Indian and the trapper, 
the pioneer, the agriculturist and the civilian—such has been 
the order in the procession to the west.? The frontier was the 
land of romance and adventure which lay between savagery and 
civilization. There the pioneer hewed the timbers for his eabin 
and on the clearing planted his first crop. But a more cultured 
society soon came knocking at his door, urging him to move once 
more into the wilderness.* 

Before the revolutionary war was ended, settlers were pour- 
ing into the Ohio valley. Kentucky was ready for statehood in 
1792, Tennessee four years later, and Ohio in 1802. The pur 
chase of Louisiana attracted attention to the territory near the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and in 1812 Louisiana was admitted 

2 Frederick J. Turner, Rise of the new west, 1819-1829 (The American nation: a 


history, v. 14— New York, 1906), 84 ff. 
8 William 8. Bryan, ‘‘ Daniel Boone,’’ in Missouri historical review, 3: 94. 
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to the union. By that year, too, settlers were taking up lands 
in Missouri. 

When the eighteenth century drew to its close, the wilder- 
ness beyond the Mississippi had been completely cireumnavi- 
gated; ships had passed along the Pacific coast and trappers 
had penetrated here and there from the east. Two and a half 
centuries had elapsed since Coronado made his famous journey ; 
Juan d’Escalante had made his way north almost to Salt lake, 
and Alexander McKenzie had crossed the continent to the Pacif- 
ic ocean on the north. 

In 1792, Captain Gray, commanding the ship Columbia of 
Boston, discovered in latitude 46° 19’ north the entrance of a 
bay into which flowed a fresh-water river. He went up this 
river some eighteen miles, made maps and descriptions of it, 
and traded with the Indians. Soon after, when putting out to 
sea, he met Captain Vancouver, who was cruising by order of 
the British government. He told Vancouver of his discovery 
and gave him his maps. Vancouver sent a boat one hundred 
and fifty miles up the river, took possession of it in the name of 
his Britannie Majesty, and named it Columbia. 

The discovery of this river by Gray awakened but little 
thought in the American mind, because as yet Louisiana had not 
been acquired, nor even the coast of Mexico, an object of much 
more interest at that time than the coast of the Pacific. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth century, events were to 
occur that would affect this wilderness more than the discovery 
of an important river. Spain in 1800 secretly transferred to 
France the great unexplored region of Louisiana; in 1803, 
France sold it to the United States. Its boundary was un- 
known, and the mouth of the Mississippi was the only point of 
interest. The wilderness was still the wilderness and little 
thought was given to its possibilities. 

President Jefferson, however, was anxious to have this terri- 
tory explored and to ascertain whether the Columbia, the Ore- 
gon, the Colorado, or any other river offered a direct communi- 
cation across the continent for purposes of commerce. His sug- 
gestions being approved, the American government in 1803 com- 
missioned Captain Meriwether Lewis and Captain William 
Clark, with about thirty men, to undertake an overland journey 
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to the mouth of the Columbia. The report of their expedition 
which they made to the United States government created a 
lively sensation and quickened the growing impulse on the part 
of Americans to investigate the great wild realm of the west. 

During the Spanish régime in upper Louisiana there would 
seem to have been no reason why trade between St. Louis and 
Santa Fe should not have sprung up. But commerce was not 
developed to any great extent, for there is no record of any ex- 
peditions either way during that period. 

Up to the time of the transfer of Louisiana to the United 
States the ports or houses along the Arkansas were for the most 
part of a temporary character and were established for the fur 
trade. In 1806 Lieutenant Pike built a temporary redoubt on 
the south bank of the Arkansas, a little above the mouth of 
Fountain creek. Pike brought back the first definite informa 
tion concerning the commercial and political conditions of this 
Spanish province, and his expeditions unquestionably had a 
large influence in inducing traders to look in that direction for 
profitable adventure.* For several years after Pike’s return, 
however, there was no attempt to renew trade with Santa Fe;° 
at least no records of such activity have come down to us. The 
attention of the fur trading coterie was chiefly in the Missouri 
region. 

St. Louis in 1800 was developing from a mere village to a town 
of importance and some of the characters intimately identified 
a few vears later with the development of the region were there 
already, notably Manuel Lisa.’ In 1807 Christian Schultz stated 
that St. Louis had two hundred houses; Ashe, who was there 
two years before, said that there were three hundred. The in 
habitants were chiefly French. The banks of the Mississippi 
were not thickly populated —between St. Louis and Ste. Gene 
vieve, a distance of fifty-four miles, Schultz found but one soli- 

4Hiram H. Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, a history of the pio 
neer trading posts and early fur companies of the Missouri valley and the Rocky 
mountains and of the overland commerce with Santa Fe (New York, 1902), 2: 495. 

5 Ibid., 2: 496. 

6 Frederick 8. Dellenbaugh, Breaking the wilderness; the story of the conquest of 
the far west, from the wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca, to the first descent of the 


Colorado by Powell, and the completion of the Union Pacific railway, with particular 
account of the exploits of the trappers and traders (New York, 1905), 151. 
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tary cabin’—but considerable settlement had been made for 
some hundred miles along the Missouri.® St. Charles was a 
small town consisting of nearly one hundred wooden houses with 
about four hundred and fifty inhabitants, chiefly descendants 
of Canadian French. The last establishment of whites on the 
Missouri was La Charette, sometimes called St. John’s.’ It was 
a French outpost in the Missouri valley when Lewis and Clark 
passed through it, and was described by them as being composed 
of seven small houses and as many poor families. 

Aside from these small settlements and various camps of less 
than a dozen trappers, however, the great region to the north- 
west was uninhabited. Missouri was then the paradise of the 
hunter. Wild game existed in numbers almost incredible. Buf- 
falo droves roamed over the plains and Indians hunted across 
the prairies or lurked along the river courses in search of food. 

Between 1807 and 1820 practically all western exploration 
merely for its own sake was done by individual scientists or fur 
traders;** and the former were dependent on the latter for their 
opportunity. It was not until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that the American people took an active interest in fur 
trading. Until that time they had not been ready for extensive 
migration to the west. They were busy with wars and constitu- 
tion making, and land was cheap and plentiful in the east. 

After the war of the revolution the United States looked with 
sharp disfavor on the British fur hunters who continued to 
trade within her borders and to tamper with her savages. Of 
the importance of the fur trade to Great Britain the discussion 
in parliament in 1783 is a striking proof, for Shelburne, in 
speaking on the treaty for a northwest boundary, treated the 
subject almost solely from the point of view of the fur trader. 
England, being loath to give up her trade, held her settlements 
and trading posts in the territory of the United States long after 
she had agreed to quit those domains. 

The acquisition of the Louisiana territory in 1803 greatly 


7 Francis A. Sampson, ‘‘Glimpses of old Missouri,’’ in Missouri historical review, 
1: 259. 

8 Tbid. 

® Early western travels, 1748-1846, edited by Reuben G. Thwaites (Cleveland, 
1904), 5: 42. 

10 Tsaac J. Cox, Early exploration of Louisiana (Cincinnati, 1906), 13. 
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stimulated interest in the fur trade. The first American fur 
trading syndicate was the Missouri fur company formed at St. 
Louis in 1808 by eleven partners. It was under the control of 
Manuel Lisa, and represented a capital of forty thousand dol 
lars. It was the intention of this company to monopolize the 
St. Louis fur trade, and its hunters ranged far and wide, pen- 
etrating even to the Rocky mountains. Its monopoly, however, 
was promptly challenged by the American fur company, formed 
the following year under the proprietorship of John Jacob 
Astor; it was his plan to establish a line of forts from the Mis- 
souri river to the Columbia. Still another important firm en- 
tered the lists in 1811, when the American and Michilimakinae 
companies combined to form the Southwest company; it pre 
pared to exploit the trade of the Mississippi valley and that of 
all the Indian tribes in the southwest United States. These en 
terprises and others were of great value in spreading a know!- 
edge of the country and calling the attention of the older states 
to the value of its resources. 

Soon after the acquisition of Louisiana in 1803, St. Louis be 
eame the great fur trade center for the United States, just as 
Montreal was for Canada." By its location the city was acces 
sible and convenient for all traders both as a receiving and as 
an outfitting station. By 1820, however, it had lost its grip as 
a fur post because of its civilized growth and Independence, 
Missouri, became the fur trade nucleus. The actual fur centers, 
the ones which the trapper and native knew, were the trading 
posts. And just as it was natural that the explorer should fol 
low and take advantage of the trapper and trader, so it was 
natural that the immigrant should select a trading post as a site 
upon which to settle and build a city. 

With the explorers are found men like Brackenridge,? who 
went on a trip through idle curiosity with little or no expecta 
tion of profit or advantage. Among the scientists were Brad 
bury, who spent his time collecting and classifying plants; 
Henry R. Schooleraft,* a competent geologist, who undertook 


11 Washington Irving, Astoria; or anecdotes of an enterprise beyond the Rocky 
mountains (New York, 1849), ch. 14. 

12 Early western travels, 1748-1846, 6: 9 ff. 

13 Thid., v. 5. 


14 Henry R. Schooleraft, Personal memoirs of a residence of thirty years with the 
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his expedition to examine the lead mines of Potosi; Thomas 
Nuttall,"* who gives us the narrative of a journey ‘‘chiefly un- 
dertaken for the investigation of the natural history of a region, 
hitherto unexplored.’’ David Thompson,** although a fur trad- 
er, was greatly interested in science, and during his extensive 
travels made meteorological and astronomical observations. 
The company by whom Thompson was first employed diseour- 
aged geographical pursuits; he therefore went over to the 
North West company as affording more scope for his talents. 
Thomas Ashe,” an Englishman, in 1806 traveled for the purpose 
of ‘‘exploring the Mississippi and other western rivers, and 
ascertaining the products and conditions of the Country.’’ Like 
many other travelers, he noticed the fact that the Missouri, 
rather than the Mississippi, was the principal river and that it 
was faster flowing and always muddy. 

Thus the Louisiana region now became the theatre of Amer- 
ican enterprise. Aiding the scientists by lending them the sup- 
port and means of their expeditions were the American hunters, 
full of the spirit of wild adventure. They constituted a class 
different from any other people, leading an exceedingly fasci- 
nating life among scenes which were ever changing, following 
pursuits full of danger, pleasure, and labor, and opening up a 
network of trails for the oxeart and farmer to follow. 

The immigration to Missouri began before the country passed 
into American hands. Daniel Boone had entered St. Charles 
county as early as 1795 and had been followed by many Amer- 
icans."* Moses Austin had become interested in the lead mines 
about Potosi and had founded Herculaneum. The New Madrid, 
Cape Girardeau, St. Louis, St. Charles, and Ste. Genevieve dis- 
tricts had considerable American populations by 1804. By 1807 
salt was being manufactured at Boone’s Lick.’® In 1810 the total 


population was 20,845.*° The war of 1812 seriously checked fur- 


Indian tribes on the American frontiers: with brief notices of passing events, facts, 
and opinions, A. D. 1812 to A. D. 1842 (Philadelphia, 1851). 

15 Early western travels, 1748-1846, 13: 25. 

16 Thid., 6: 253. 


17 Sampson, ‘‘Glimpses of old Missouri,’ 
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in Missouri historical review, 1: 257. 
, 


18 Bryan, ‘‘ Daniel Boone,’ 


in Missouri historical review, 3: 94 ff. 
19 William F. Switzler, Illustrated history of Missouri from 1541 to 1877 (St. 
Louis, 1879), 177 ff. 


20 Third United States census, 1810 (Washington, 1811). 
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ther immigration until 1817; but in that year there began a rush 
of settlers which was destined to continue until Missouri became 
one of the most populous states of the union. 

The chief immigration centers in Missouri were St. Louis, St. 
Charles, and Ste. Genevieve. The towns swarmed with land 
agents and speculating companies, urging settlers to take up 
lands along the Missouri or the Salt river. Before the rush be 
gan St. Louis was an unprogressive French town, its only claim 
to prosperity based on the fur trade, its only excitement the 
arrival of the traders. By 1820 it contained six hundred houses 
and American hustle had banished forever the lassitude of 
creole days. 

The direction of settlement was determined mainly by the 
rivers, the Mississippi, the St. Francis, and, most important 
of all, the Missouri. The Missouri river bottom lands afford 
ed an easy means of transportation, the only hindrance to the 
earavans being the numerous streams, which fortunately could 
he forded with ease. The great rush was to the ‘‘Boone’s Lick 
country,’’ a rather vague term that came to be employed to de 
scribe all central Missouri. Before 1817 it meant the district 
about the mouth of Cedar creek, but it was soon extended to 
Howard, Cooper, and Boone counties. 

To reach this land of promise, the settlers either went up the 
Missouri river by boat or followed the overland trail on the 
north side of the river to Franklin, Fayette, Rocheport, Colum 
hia, or some other center of settlement in that region.** Others 
ascended the Missouri to the mouth of the Gasconade and then 
went up that river to lands in Pulaski county. Still others fol 
lowed the Osage, settling Cole county. 

sy 1819 the great migration was at its height. By 1820 the 


settlers had occupied the Missouri river bottoms to within thirty 
miles of the western border of the state, Ray and Lafayette 
counties containing the outposts of settlement at that time. 
Saline and Chariton counties were organized the same year from 
portions of Howard county. To the east of Boone county set 
tlers had gone into Callaway and Montgomery counties. To the 
south of the Missouri they had taken up lands in Gasconade and 
Franklin counties. 


21 James M Wood, ‘*The settlement of Colun bia, Miss ! t at 


Missouri historical review, 3: 170. 
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A similar movement was going on along the west bank of the 
Mississippi above St. Charles, following the Salt river and other 
small streams. Lineoln and Pike counties were organized in 
1818 and Ralls county in 1820. In the extreme northeast corner 
of the state, near the mouth of the Des Moines, settlers had con- 
gregated in such numbers that Clark county was organized in 
1818. Between the mouths of the Missouri and the Ohio the 
vacant lands were also being occupied; Jefferson county was or- 
ganized in 1818, Perry two years later, and Scott in 1821.*7 The 
St. Francis river valley also attracted many settlers. Wayne 
and Madison counties were organized in 1818 and St. Francois 
in 1821. 

The total population of the state in 1820 was reported to be 
66,586; the settlers were coming in so rapidly, however, that the 
numbers were no doubt considerably augmented before an- 
nounced.” Of this population 30,000 were distributed along the 
Missouri river bottom; the Mississippi river regions north of 
the Missouri contained about 9,000 and the counties south over 
20,000; the St. Francis region numbered about 6,000.*%* The 
population was widely scattered, however, and was nowhere 
really dense. The greater part of the state contained not over 
two to six inhabitants to the square mile; Howard, St. Charles, 
and St. Louis counties were more thickly settled. There were 
no large cities. Ste. Genevieve was described in 1818 as an 
antique town with three hundred houses, the chief mart of the 
lead mines; Cape Girardeau had about fifty habitations, Her- 
culaneum contained thirty or forty buildings. Franklin was laid 
out in 1816 and Booneville the following year. Columbia was 
first settled about 1815; the town of Osage was laid off in 1819. 
St. Louis was incorporated as a city in 1822, with a population 
of 4,800.75 

The pioneers preferred to settle in the country rather than 
in towns. They usually selected a high place near a stream 
and if possible in the edge of the timber near a tract of fertile 


22 Switzler, Illustrated history of Missouri from 1541 to 1877, 495. 
23 Fourth United States census, 1820 (Washington, 1821). 

24 Ibid. 

25 Switzler, Illustrated history of Missouri from 1541 to 1877, 215. 
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land.” A spring frequently determined the place of abode. A 
settler often went long distances into the wilderness before find 
ing a spot to his liking. ‘‘To fix an hundred miles from an 
other settler,’’ writes Flint, ‘‘was deemed no inconvenience.’’ 
Even the long-inhabited districts near the mouth of the Mis 
sourl were sparsely settled. In 1818 Schoolcraft walked from 
Herculaneum to St. Louis. He says, ‘‘Our road lay over gentle 
hills, in a state of nature. The grass had but a few places 
heen disturbed by the plough, or the trees by the axe.’’” 

During the period under consideration, exploration and travel 
were directed to the northwest and southwest from St. Louis; 
the work of a number of the more important traders and explor- 
ers to the northwest between 1800 and 1820 serve to give some 
idea of the labors accomplished. 

Manuel Lisa was one of the most remarkable figures in the 
early history of the Missouri fur trade.* He was born of Span 
ish parents in New Orleans in 1772, and came to St. Louis prob 
ably about 1790. By the beginning of the nineteenth century his 
energy and ability had secured him an important place in the 
fur trade; about 1800 he obtained a permit for monopolizing the 
trade upon the Osage river. His original scheme was to form 
a large depot among the Osage Indians and at the proper time 
to push on to Santa Fe.*® Nothing more, however, was ever 
heard of the venture. In 1806 he organized the Missouri fur 
company and the following year went to the Three Forks of the 
Missouri, where he built a fort. Almost every year thereafter, 
until his death in 1820, he made an expedition up the river." 

During the war of 1812, his influence with the Indians was 
exerted on behalf of the United States government and was 
powerful in protecting the western settlements.** There was 
no one better acquainted with the Indian character and trade. 

26 Timothy Flint, History and geography of the Mississippi val 
1832), 1: 186 ff. 


; 
27 Schooleraft, Personal memoirs of a residence of thirty 


' ‘ 
eu Cincinna 
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tribes on the American frontiers, 33. 
28 Early western travels, 1748-1846, 5: 97. 
29 Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, 2: 493 
© Early western travels, 1748-1846, 5: 97. 


31 Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, 1: 125 ff 
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That there were no serious outbreaks among the Missouri In- 
dians must be attributed to Manuel Lisa’s knowledge of the red 
men and his loyalty to the United States government.** He took 
an active part in keeping the Missouri tribes at peace and to 
the end of the war the Missouri Indians were friends of the 
United States. When peace was declared Lisa had allied with 
him forty tribes, who were ready to strike the Indians of the 
upper Missouri if any move was made on their part against 
the Americans. 

John Colter (or Coalter) was a Virginian by birth.** He 
moved to Marysville, Kentucky, where he joined the Lewis and 
Clark expedition of 1803. On the return journey Colter was 
discharged at his own request near Fort Mandan, whence he 
went back to the wilderness on another trapping expedition. In 
the spring of 1807, as he was returning to civilization, he met 
the brigade of the Missouri fur company and was persuaded to 
accompany them to the waters of the Yellowstone. In the sum- 
mer of the year he was the first white man to cross what is now 
Yellowstone national park. In May, 1810, Colter came to St. 
Louis in a small canoe from the headwaters of the Missouri, a 
distance of three thousand miles, in thirty days. He told of 
seeing an abundance of beaver. He had remained at the head- 
waters with a man named Dixon, who had traversed the im- 
mense tract of country from St. Louis to the headwaters of the 
Missouri alone. There he left Dixon and trapped in company 
with a man named Potts. They met with Indians and Potts was 
shot. Colter escaped, and arrived at Lisa’s fort after seven 
days, having subsisted on roots. Bradbury met him on his jour- 
ney in 1810, and this is the last positive knowledge of him; but 
the Missouri Gazette of December 11, 1813, report the admin- 
istration of the estate of a ‘‘John Coulter deces — ,’’ who may 
have been the same man. 

David Thompson was another interesting and remarkable 
man of the fur trading coterie.** Born in London in 1770, he 
came to America in 1789 and was employed by the Hudson’s 


82 Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, 2: 558. 
33 Thid., 2: 556. 

34 Early western travels, 1748-1846, 5: 44 ff. 

85 Tbid., 6: 253. 
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say company. in 1797 he went over to the North West company 
in order to have more freedom for his scientific investigations. 
During the winter of 1779-1780 he visited the Mandan Indians 
on the Missouri, and the following summer he explored the 
sources of the Mississippi. By 1801 he had pushed his explora 
tions to the foot of the Rocky mountains, where in 1806 he sought 
for the mouth of the Columbia. During the next four years he 
collected furs and explored the upper Columbia. Here he built 
several posts and reaped a rich harvest among tribes hitherto 
unvisited. He attempted to seize the mouth of the Columbia 
for the British, but failing to do this he abandoned the upper 
country in 1812. 

Another explorer of this time was Captain William Smith, 
who was born in Virginia in 1768.°° He migrated to Boston 
and in 1790 began his life upon the ocean, in the course of which 
he made eight voyages around the world. In 1810 he had en- 
tered the Columbia river in the Albatross and ascended it in a 
boat as far as Oak Point, where he attempted to form an estab 
lishment. 

Francis M. Benoit was another prominent fur trader of St. 
Louis.** He was born in Canada in 1768 and came to St. Louis 
in 1790, and was here occupied with the Indian trade until his 
death in 1819. 

Two other travelers that are mentioned in connection with 
the Missouri country at this time are Thomas Ashe and Chris 
tian Schultz. Ashe was an Englishman who traveled in 1806 
‘for the purpose of exploring the Mississippi and other west 
ern rivers, and ascertaining the products and conditions of the 
country.’’** In his accounts he described the Osage Indians and 
the life of *he people at Ste. Genevieve, where he says the Span 
ish were | r displaced by the Americans. Christian Schultz 
reached St. Louis in October, 1807.°° From him and from Ashe 
has come a description of the life and conditions of St. Louis 
and Ste. Genevieve at this time. 

For the years between 1809 and 1814 there are full records 
of the journeys of Bradbury, Brackenridge, Hunt, Lisa, and 

86 Early western travels, 1748-1846, 6: 287. 

37 Ibid., 6: 88. The name is sometimes spelled Benit. 


38 Sampson, ‘‘Glimpses of old Missouri,’’ in Missouri historical review, 1: 257 
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Franchéere. These men for the most part were contemporary 
travelers, yet each was following a different line of interest. 

John Bradbury was a naturalist.“°. He was born in Scotland 
but lived for a long time in England and was commissioned in 
1809 by the Liverpool botanical society to make researches on 
plant life in the United States. He arrived during the summer 
and, acting on the advice of Thomas Jefferson, went to St. Louis. 
He arrived at this frontier town on the last day of the year 
1809. The spring and summer of 1810 were spent in short ex- 
cursions from eighty to one hundred miles in length from St. 
Louis. Early in the year 1811, he met with the leaders of the 
overland Astoria expedition, and was invited to accompany 
them. He went up the Missouri with them about 1800 miles to 
the Arikara village; from there he accompanied Ramsay Crooks 
to the fur trading station among the Mandan Indians, which was 
two hundred miles higher up the river. When he returned to the 
Arikara he found the ‘‘ Astorians’’ preparing to go overland to 
the Pacific coast. Their company had been overtaken by the 
Missouri fur company under the leadership of Lisa, with whom 
was the adventurer Henry M. Brackenridge. The Missouri fur 
company, having completed its trade with the Indians, was go- 
ing to return immediately and Bradbury decided to return with 
it. They started downstream from the Arikara on July 17, 
and reached St. Louis in less than two weeks. Manuel Lisa 
promised to allow Bradbury to land at different places to col- 
lect specimens of plants but later refused this permission, much 
to Bradbury’s chagrin. 

A detailed account of this journey of the Missouri fur com- 
pany was made by Henry Brackenridge, whom Bradbury de- 
seribed as an ‘‘amiable and interesting young man.’’ Brack- 
enridge was a traveler, author, statesman, and jurist." He was 
born at Pittsburgh in 1786, and was admitted to the bar before 
he reached his majority. He drifted to St. Louis and in 1811 
joined Lisa’s party, chiefly through idle curiosity and in the 
spirit of adventure. Lisa’s expedition left the settlement of 
St. Louis April 2, 1811, three weeks after that of the Astor 
company under Wilson Hunt, which was accompanied by Brad- 


40 Early western travels, 1748-1846, v. 5. 
41 Ibid., 6: 9 ff. 
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bury. Lisa’s barge was manned by twenty stout oarsmen; with 
the leaders and Brackenridge there were twenty-five men in all. 
In this expedition Lisa followed the Hunt party up the Missouri 
and endeavored to overtake it in order that the forces of the two 
parties might be joined against the hostile Sioux. Lisa over 
took the Hunt party on June 4, nearly 1300 miles above the 
mouth of the river; the two forces together now numbered 
some ninety men. But Brackenridge was already weary of the 
wilderness and wished to return to civilization; accordingly he 
and Bradbury returned to St. Louis together. 

Hunt, being in need of horses, purchased several from Lisa, 
who had a number for the company at the Mandan fort. Lisa 
left some of his men to trade with the Arikara, while he took a 
party overland to the Mandan village for the horses. It was 
the intention of Lisa to proceed to the cataracts of the Missouri 
for the purpose of attempting a treaty with the Blackfoot lh 
dians. Instead of going to the rapids, however, he returned to 
the Arikara village to await Henry, who, he meanwhile learned 
from Benoit, was over the mountains in a distressed situation, 
and who had sent word by Benoit that he would return to the 
Mandan village in the spring with his whole party. 

Henry had been one of the expedition of the Missouri fur 
company in 1806, but finding the situation with the Blackfoot 
Indians precarious, he crossed the Rocky mountains and estab 
lished himself on a branch of the Columbia. In the meantime 
the establishment of the company among the Sioux had burned 
and the firm was practically ruined. The company did not know 
what had become of Henry. In 1811 they tried to retrieve their 
losses and to find him; for this reason Lisa’s expedition was 
sent out. As he had planned, Henry reached the Arikara vil 
lage and rejoined Lisa there: both then returned to St. Louis in 
October, 1811. 

The leader of the Astor expedition of which Bradbury was a 
member was Wilson Hunt, the chief partner of the Pacific fur 
company. He was a native of New Jersey and came to St. Louis 
about 1804. He was a man of ability and energy, and is de- 
scribed as a gentleman of the mildest disposition. 

Hunt, Crooks, McClellan, MeKenzie, Bradbury, and about 
sixty other men left St. Louis in March, 1811, and arrived at the 
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Arikara village on June 13. They gave up the idea of follow- 
ing the Lewis and Clark route and commenced to travel over- 
land from this place. The reason for this change of plan was 
that in May three Kentuckians, Robinson, Hoback, and Reyner, 
who had been several years hunting in and beyond the Rocky 
mountains, now came down the river and joined forces with 
Hunt. There were now in the party five men who had crossed 
the mountains in various directions and all agreed that the 
Lewis and Clark route was very far from being the best, and 
that to the southward, where the headwaters of the Platte and 
‘*Roche Jaune’’ (Yellowstone) rivers rise, there was a route 
much less diffienIt. This information induced Hunt to change his 
plans; instead of ascending the Missouri to the Yellowstone 
river nearly nineteen hundred miles from the mouth and com- 
mencing his journey by land from that place, he now decided 
to abandon the Missouri at the Arikara, four hundred and fifty 
miles lower down the river. 

Steering a course west-southwest the party passed the small 
branches of Big river, the little Missouri above its forks, to Big 
Horn mountain. The distance from the Arikara to this moun- 
tain was about four hundred and fifty miles, over an extremely 
rugged tract. There was a scarcity of water in the region, but 
buffalo meat was plentiful. The trip to this point had taken 
twenty-eight days. In the next three days the party crossed 
the plains of Mad river; this they followed for a number of 
days, then reaching the bank of the Colorado river, they fol- 
lowed that for three days. On this river they spent a week dry- 
ing buffalo meat. They then crossed the dividing mountain and 
pitched their tents on the Hoback fork of Mad river. After 
eight days more travel, in the course of which they encamped in 
the vicinity of the establishment made by Henry in the fall of 
1810, they were now nine hundred miles from the Missouri, and 
had traversed this region in fifty-four days. 

Here they abandoned their horses, constructed canoes, and 
descended the Snake river. By the intervention of impassable 
rapids they were obliged to make portages; finally, reaching the 
place where the river was confined between precipices, it was 
found impossible to proceed by water. McKenzie, McClellan, 
and Reed set out in different directions down the river for the 
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purpose of finding Indians and buying horses. Crooks with a 
few men returned to Henry’s fort (Hoback fork of Mad river) 
for those which they had left, while Hunt remained with the 
main body of men, trapping beaver for their support. After 
overcoming many difficulties the two parties succeeded in reach 
ing Astoria: McKenzie, McClellan, and Reed in January, and 
Hunt in February. 

Meanwhile three of the five men left with Crooks, afraid of 
perishing by want, left him in February in quest of Indians and 
were never heard of again. Crooks followed Hunt’s track, but 
coming to a low prairie, lost the trail and was compelled to 
spend the remainder of the winter in the mountains, subsisting 
on beaver, horse meat, and roots. On May 10 he arrived safely 
at Astoria. 

The life of the three Kentuckians who joined Hunt’s party 
en route, John Hoback, Jacob Reyner, and Edward Robinson, 
was typical of that of many pioneer hunters to whom the claims 
of the wilderness proved irresistible and fatal.. Having accom 
panied the Astorians overland to the Snake river, they were de- 
tached on a hunting expedition October 10, 1811. They did not 
reach Astoria. The next summer the returning party met them 
in the wilderness, destitute and starving, having heen robbed 
by the Indians. With fresh supplies they determined to con 
tinue hunting and according to the story of Dorian’s squaw, 
they, together with their interpreter, were murdered by Indians 
during the winter of 1813. 

On June 28, 1812, Robert Stewart, one of the partners of the 
Pacific fur company, with Ramsay Crooks, Robert McClellan, 
and two Frenchmen, left the Pacific ocean with dispatches for 
New York. They went up the Columbia about six hundred 
miles and there met a Joseph Miller on his way to the mouth of 
the Columbia. He had been robbed by the Indians and was in 
a state of starvation. The party proceeded without any un 
common accident until they were within about two hundred 
miles of the Rocky mountains. Here they met with some Crow 
Indians who stole their horses. They now had a journey of 
two thousand miles before them, fifteen hundred miles of which 
was entirely unknown, as they intended to seek out a route con 
siderably south of that of Lewis and Clark. It was impossible 
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to carry any quantity of provisions and the danger of starva- 
tion was imminent. They pursued their route toward the Rocky 
mountains at the headwaters of the Colorado, then stood their 
course east-southeast until they struck the headwaters of the 
Platte river, which they followed to its mouth. From the Oto 
village to St. Louis they performed their voyage in a canoe. 
Thus after wandering for nine months in the wilderness they 
arrived at their destination on May 30, 1813. 

Joseph Miller was a well-educated man of a good family in 
Baltimore.** He joined the United States army in 1799; in 
1802 he became a lieutenant but resigned his commission in 1805, 
He drifted to St. Louis and began a career of fur trading, hunt- 
ing, and trapping. In 1809 he was a member of the Crooks- 
McClellan party, and with them joined the Astorians. In the 
autumn of the same year he abandoned the expedition at Fort 
Henry on the Snake river. 

Stewart met Miller on his overland return journey in 1813. 
He spent the fall and winter trapping and roving over the coun- 
try. He was picked up by Stewart’s party and acted as their 
guide from the Snake to the Bear river. For this very excellent 
service he was taken to task by the rest of the party, who thought 
that he was leading them too far south; they accordingly aban- 
doned his guidance and made a detour to the north. Miller’s 
course was exactly right and to him belongs the credit of open- 
ing that part of the Oregon trail which lay between the Snake 
and Bear rivers. 

David Stuart in October, 1811, established Fort Okanogan on 
the east bank of the river of that name, just above its entrance 
into the Columbia; it soon became the chief interior post of the 
Pacific fur company. Stuart made several trips thither, and 
explored the river beyond. Upon the sale of Astoria, Fort 
Okanogan likewise passed into the hand of the North West com- 
pany, who found this post so profitable that they made it the 
chief deposit station for the entire region. 

James Bird was another of the individual explorers, a Scotch- 
man by birth. He embarked in the fur trade at Mackinac and 

42 Early western travels, 1748-1846, 5: 106. 
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became one of the earliest settlers of Prairie du Chien. During 
the war of 1812 he adhered to the British interests and at its 
close continued his trading upon the waters of the Mississippi 
until his death in 1819. Lewis and Clark met him ascending the 
Missouri upon their return journey in #806. He is deseribed as 
a man of integrity and was much respected throughout the 
northwest. 

Gabriel Franchére, a member of the American fur company 
who sailed with Astor’s seagoing party for the Pacific, left New 
York on September 6, 1810, and arrived at the mouth of the 
Columbia the following spring; there he began the construction 
of Fort Astor.** Franchére faithfully narrated the occurrences 
of the following year until the sale of the entire property to the 
rival North West company in 1813. After this event Franchére 
returned to Montreal at the first opportunity. He left the Co- 
lumbia April 4, 1814, and after a difficult and perilous trip across 
the continent by way of the Rocky mountains and the rivers of 
the interior, he reached his father’s home in Canada in the fol 
lowing spring. It is to Franchére that we owe a detailed ac 
count of the conditions of the transfer of the American fur com- 
pany’s post to the North West company. 

The war of 1812 brought irretrievable ruin to the American 
interests on the Pacific and to the fur trade. Its effect on the 
Missouri trade was to curtail its volume in a large degree, both 
by diminishing the territory in which it was carried on and by 
causing a fall in prices owing to the uncertainty of the traffie. 
Further, it caused unrest among the Indian tribes and the 
frontier settlements were in danger of Indian war. That more 
trouble was not experienced with the Indians was due almost 
entirely to the influence of Manuel Lisa, as has already been 
noted. 

Between 1814 and 1820 there are few if any records of ex 
ploration on the Missouri. This no doubt was due to the cur 
tailing of the fur trade in this region. One traveler, however, 
is recorded at this time— Henry R. Schooleraft.*” He was a 

44 Karly western travels, 1748-1846, 6: 13. 

45 Sampson, ‘‘Glimpses of old Missouri,’’ in Missouri historical review, 1: 262; 
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competent geologist who visited the Missouri in 1818 and 1819 
and recorded his observations in several publications. He com- 
menced his story at Potosi, which he states was the last village 
of white inhabitants between the Mississippi river and the Pa- 
cifie ocean.** 

After examining the lead mines of Potosi, he commenced his 
journey southward with one companion and a horse to carry 
their effects. They passed to the Osage fork of the Merimac, 
through the village of the Delaware Indians. After much priva- 
tion and suffering they finally reached the Arkansas on the 
White river, and then turned back into Missouri. In what is 
now Taney county they found two families that had lately ar- 
rived and had not yet completed their cabin; here they remained 
twelve days, and were then accompanied by the two hunters to 
a point a few miles south of the present site of Springfield. 
From this point they returned to the White river, descended it 
for some distance, and returned to Potosi by a route farther east 
than the one by which they traveled out. 

Although for the time being the fur trade and further explora- 
tion of the Missouri region were checked as a result of the war, 
the travelers previous to this time had done much to open up 
the way for those who came after. From the information which 
they gave, it appeared that a journey across the continent of 
North America might be performed with a wagon, there being 
no obstruction in the whole way, especially along the route taken 
by Joseph Miller, the most direct from the Missouri to the Co- 
lumbia river. The returning members of the Hunt expedition 
reported that any future party who might undertake this jour- 
ney and who were tolerably well acquainted with the different 
places where it would be necessary to lay up small stocks of pro- 
visions would not be impeded and in all probability would not 
meet with an Indian to interrupt their progress; on the other 
route farther to the north, on the contrary, there were almost 
insurmountable barriers. 

Meanwhile the great territory in the southwest had not been 
wholly neglected. In the spring of 1804, William Morrison of 
Kaskaskia, Illinois, sent one Baptiste LaLande, a French creole, 
to find his way to Santa Fe and to carry thither a small assort- 


46 This statement, however, was hardly correct. 
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ment of goods with a view to ascertaining what kind of a mar- 
ket was there. He probably reached Santa Fe in the summer 
or fall of 1804, as he told Pike in March, 1807, that he had been 
there nearly three years.“ 

The goods which he took with him found a ready market, but 
instead of returning LaLande decided to remain at Santa Fe. 
This was probably due to several reasons: the long distance, his 
dread of the desert and the danger from many hundreds of sav- 
ages, and the offer by the government of land. Doubtless the 
government preferred that he should stay rather than return 
with reports which would inevitably lead to a renewal of the en- 
terprise. Furthermore, he had appropriated his employer’s 
money. 

The next year, June, 1805, James Purcell, a native of Bards- 
town, Kentucky, arrived at Santa Fe.* In 1802 he and two com- 
panions had left St. Louis to hunt among the Osage Indians; 
when about to depart by way of the Arkansas river for New 
Orleans, they had been robbed of their furs by a band of Kansas 
Indians and they now undertook to reach St. Louis. On the 
Missouri near the mouth of the Kansas river they met a trader 
on his way up the river to the Mandan Indians, and Purcell 
joined his expedition. From there Purcell was dispatched to 
the northwest to trade with the Indians in the valley of the 
Platte. In the spring of 1805, the Indians with whom he was 
wandering were driven into the region where the South Platte 
finds its source. The Indians, who knew that they were not far 
from the Spanish settlement, sent Purcell to get permission to 
come in and trade. He arrived in June, 1805, and liked the 
situation so well that he did not return to the Indians. He re- 
mained in Santa Fe for many years thereafter, pursuing his 
trade of carpenter. 

In 1806 there was being organized at St. Louis by a prominent 
trader a project for trade with Santa Fe. The scheme was 
to form a large depot among the Osages, and then at the proper 
time to push on with an escort of friendly Indians to within 
three or four days’ travel of the Spanish settlements. Nothing 
more was ever heard of the venture, and it is known only through 


47 Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, 2: 491. 
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a letter of introduction from General Wilkinson to Lieutenant 
Pike, dated August 6, 1806. In this letter Wilkinson takes 
strong ground against the enterprise and urges Pike to do all in 
his power to frustrate it. The name of the trader was not men- 
tioned but there is every reason to believe that it was Manuel 
Lisa.*° 

The next expedition to Santa Fe, so far as is known, oceurred 
in 1815-1817." In the summer of 1815 Auguste Chouteau and 
Julius de Munn of St. Louis formed a partnership for the pur- 
pose of trading on the upper Arkansas. They left St. Louis on 
September 10 in company with a man named Phillebert, who had 
gone to the mountains the year before and who had come back 
to get a supply of goods to enable him to buy horses to bring in 
his furs. Phillebert had selected a place on a branch of the 
Arkansas as a rendezvous for his men, but when his party ar- 
rived there December 8, 1815, they learned from some Indians 
that the men, despairing of Phillebert’s return and being desti- 
tute of necessities, had taken everything with them and had 
gone over to the Spaniards. De Munn went after them and 
found the men at Taos, and upon going to Santa Fe to see the 
governor he was himself very well received at the capital. This 
favorable reception induced De Munn to seek permission to trap 
on the headwaters of the Rio Grande. He returned to St. Louis 
for more supplies and arrived there in February, 1816. The 
following July he returned to the mouth of the Kansas river 
where he met Chouteau. De Munn again attempted to secure 
permission from the Spanish government to hunt and again was 
doomed to disappointment. He then returned with his men to 
the headwaters of the Arkansas and there remained during the 
fall and winter. 

In the spring he again made a trip to Taos, but found things 
most unfavorable. He was escorted back by two hundred armed 
men who were ordered to cause all caches to be raised, and to 
conduct the traders a distance down the Arkansas and then let 
them go back to St. Louis. After much negotiation it was finally 
agreed to allow the party to remain on the north side of the 
river. This treatment of Chouteau and De Munn seems to have 
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deterred further adventure in the southwest until the overthrow 
of the Spanish power in Mexico in 1821. 

In 1812 Captain Becknell, who had been on a trading expedi 
tion to the country of the Comanche Indians in the summer of 
1811 and had done remarkably well, determined the next season 
to change his objective point to Santa Fe. When at or near the 
caches on the Arkansas, he left the stream and took his party 
across on the Cimarron or dry route, but they were obliged to 
return. They then followed up the Arkansas route to Taos. 

In November, 1809, three men by the names of Smith, Me 
Clanaham, and Patterson, under the guidance of a Spaniard, 
Manuel Blanco, left St. Louis for Santa Fe, but nothing further 
was heard of them. 

In 1812 another expedition, composed of twelve men under the 
leadership of Robert McKnight and James Baird, was induced 
to take a journey to Mexico because they thought that the Span- 
ish authority had been overthrown in Mexico by the revolution 
of the chief Hidalgo and that the prohibition of foreign trade 
had been removed. Their hopes were doomed to failure, be- 
cause just the reverse had taken place. These traders were 
seized immediately upon their arrival and put into prison, where 
they remained for nine years before they were given their lib 
erty. John McKnight, a brother of the trader, went to New 
Mexico to find his brother in 1821 and both returned with sev 
eral other traders in 1822. Baird also returned in 1822. Cham 
hers, another member of the expedition, made his way down the 
Canadian river in the fall of 1821. 

The expedition of which we have the most detailed account is 
that of Thomas Nuttall.°*. He was a Yorkshireman who emi 
grated: to Philadelphia as a journeyman printer. He was per 
suaded by Dr. N. S. Burton to devote himself to science and in 
the pursuit of this interest he made extensive journeys into the 
interior of the west. He undertook this particular journey 
chiefly for the investigation of natural history. He traveled 
extensively through the region of Arkansas, the Indian terri 
tory, Kansas, and Missouri during the year 1819, and although 
the road traveled by him was not a new one, yet his faithful re 
cording of the impressions which he received constitute a most 


‘1 Early western travels, 1748-1846, v. 13. 
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valuable detailed description of the geography and the flora of 
this region. 

It is significant to note that all the explorers sent out into the 
west by the government followed the paths of the fur traders 
and were guided by them. Major Long in his report to the gov- 
ernment in 1819 speaks in glowing terms of the guidance ren- 
dered him by certain members of the Missouri fur company. 
John C. Frémont, too, in his three expeditions covered the terri- 
tory well known to the Southwest fur company and its mes- 
sengers for thirty years, and on two of his expeditions had as a 
personal counsel and guide Kit Carson, who was more con- 
versant with the southwest territory than any other fur trader.” 
This fact by no means detracts from the credit that is due to 
the government explorers for the services they have rendered 
posterity in marking out the best routes of travel. They ae- 
complished an admirable work. It was the combination of the 
knowledge of the traders and the maps of the explorers that 
aided the emigrant in the great movement toward the west. 

Trading posts scattered along the banks of the water routes 
made it possible for the emigrant to advance by easy stages. It 
was over the plains and desert country that the early settlers 
encountered most of their difficulties in their journey westward, 
for in that portion of the country game was scarce and conse- 
quently the trapper had not lingered. 

The fur trader was the man who first braved the dangers of 
the forest, who first opened up the water systems, and whose 
knowledge of the western territory made exploration possible. 
He accomplished this work half a century before the govern- 
ment followed him, and perhaps a whole century before explora- 
tion otherwise would have been possible. 

The trapper naturally cared little what knowledge he was 
leaving behind him. It is enough to recognize the fact that his 
labors bore such valuable fruits. He was the first to give forth 
the information which made exploration successful. Immigra- 
tion followed exploration and settlement trailed along close in 
the wake of immigration. 

52 John C. Frémont, Memoirs of my life . . . ineluding in the narrative five 
journeys of western exploration, during the years 1842-4, 1845-6-7, 1848-9, 1853+. 


Together with a sketch of the life of Senator Benton, in connection with western 
expansion (Chicago, 1887), 74. 
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Thus is seen the importance of the work accomplished by these 
individual and unofficial explorers. They led the way at the 
expense of untold hardships and dangers and opened up new 
trails. By their too often fatal experiences, and by the com 
parison of different routes, the easiest and most accessible paths 
were mapped out for those who were to follow. 
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THE FRENCH COUNCIL OF COMMERCE IN RELATION 
TO AMERICAN TRADE‘ 


Before attempting to trace the measures of the council of 
commerce’ of France in relation to the trade of the French- 
American colonies, it seems desirable briefly to review the his- 
tory of the organization of that body. The idea of a council or 
bureau which should furnish the king with expert advice on mat- 
ters of trade and commerce was by no means new in 1700. The 
first body to which the name council may legitimately be at- 
tached was created in 1664 by Colbert, who then had the general 
direction of maritime commerce. Though it seems to have 
played no role, it was not formally abolished during his régime 
and formed the model for the later permanent body. In 1684 
under the direction of Seignelay, to whom Colbert’s power over 
exterior commerce fell after the death of the latter, maritime 
villages sent two memoirs annually to the council by two depu- 
ties of each port. Within a few years Pontchartrain began to 
come to the fore in his double réle of controller-general and 
minister of the marine; but when he became chancellor, just 
before the close of the century, he divided the duties of marine 
and finance between his son and Chamillart. To the latter was 

1 This paper is a study of the council of commerce of France in relation to the 
problems of American trade from the time of its organization in 1700 until 1734. 
It was originally intended to carry the study to 1763, the year which marked the 
practical loss to France of her colonial empire, but the recent war interrupted such 
plans. Since the writer was unable to examine the manuscripts personally and found 
by a careful search through the catalog of the proceedings of the council of com- 
merce and of the bureau of commerce, published by Pierre Bonnassieux, that the 
records became increasingly scanty after 1734 and would yield very little to alter 
the conclusions based on the earlier records alone, it has seemed justifiable to limit 
the study to the years already covered. Final judgments are restricted to the sub- 
jects for which these records are conclusive. 

2 The name, council of commerce, is a somewhat arbitrary title, for the body 
created in 1722 was called bureau of commerce; but inasmuch as the English 
pamphleteers of the time regularly alluded to the French organization as a council, 
even after 1722 when it became known as the bureau of commerce, the name, it is 
believed, will not prove misleading. 
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assigned the direction of manufactures and commerce, within 
which were included the colonies and maritime companies. ‘To 
avoid the disputes which might naturally follow and for the 
avowed purpose of stimulating that industry and commerce 
which would promote the welfare of the state, inasmuch as the 
initiative of individual citizens often conflicted with the larger 
interests of the nation, a council of commerce was created by 
order of the council of state on June 29, 1700,° similar to that 
which had functioned thirty years before. 

The assembly gathered for its first session on November 29 
following at the home of the president, Daguesseau.t That 
gentleman occupied the place of honor at the table; at his right 
and left were seated Amelot, Chamillart, and Pontchartrain, 
minister of the marine, with two maitres des requétes lower 
down to whom was confided the care of the reports. Twelve 
deputies from the chief commercial cities of the kingdom were 
arranged on stools behind the ministers, while two farmers-gen- 
eral of the taxes, when the nature of the discussion required 
their presence, occupied chairs behind the president. At the 
foot sat the secretary, whose duties were clerical.’ 

The decree indicated exactly the function of the new council: 


3 This view was voiced by a deputy from Rouen. For the text of the order see 
Correspondence des contréleurs généraux, 2: 476. It is possible that this council was 
patterned after the English board of trade of 1696, as was suggested by the author 
of Wisdom and policy of the French (1755), who felt, however, that the French 
steadily adhered to the rules of their council whereas the English did not. 

4 Among the commissioners the one who discharged the most important duties was 
the president. This office belonged to the oldest councillor at the council. Not only 
did he direct the debate, but during the first third of the century he had adminis 
trative functions which ranked him beside the controller of finance and secretary of 
the marine as a director of the details of commerce. He served, moreover, as in- 
termediary between the council and the ministers. Amelot succeeded Daguesseau ; 
Fagon served from 1726 to 1744, after which the presidency and affairs of commerce 
were divided never again to be reunited. 

5 The deputies met at his home where he was present without vote. Eugéne 
Lelong, Conseil de commerce et bureau du commerce: inventaire analytique des 
proces-verbaux (Paris, 1900), introduction, xxiv. A catalog of the proceedings of 
the council of commerce and of the bureau of commerce was prepared by Pierre 
Bonnassieux under the direction of the ministry of public instruction and fine arts. 
As Bonnassieux died before he had completed the analytical table and an introduce 
tion recounting the history of the councils of commerce in France, the task was car- 
ried to completion by a colleague, Eugéne Lelong, and the entire work published 
under the title given above. 
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it should study all propositions and petitions referred to it in 
matters concerning commerce and manufactures, in order that 
the king might base his decisions upon its reports. The govern- 
ment saw the danger of conflict between general and local in- 
terests, and so felt it best to reserve the right of control and 
decision to itself. The council, therefore, had no initiative or 
power of decision, but as a matter of fact its advice was usually 
followed. In minor matters the controller wrote his decision to 
the intendant or asked the latter to render an ordinance himself ; 
but generally regulations took the form of a decree issued by the 
council of state. The council of commerce was in a way a com- 
mission attached to the council of state, where the royal almanac 
classified it in 1715;° by this date it had suffered considerable 
change in constitution and personnel’ so that it consisted of 
seven councillors and six intendants of commerce.* 

Council and intendants disappeared at the death of Louis xv. 
But at the close of 1715, besides the six councils for the conduct 
of the administration, a new council for commerce was estab- 
lished. This restored body held its first session November 21, 
1715,’ although its official existence became legal only by royal 
declaration in the following December, while its internal organ- 
ization was first provided for by an ordinance of January 4, 
1716.°° Under the new arrangement the colonies were placed 

6 This publication classed it among the ‘‘ Bureaux de Messieurs les commissaires 
du conseil pour les commissions ordinaires et extraordinaires des finances.’’ 

7 Amelot, who had gone in 1705 as ambassador extraordinary to Spain, was re- 
placed by Daguesseau, too aged by this time to bear easily this increase of duties. 
Amelot on his return resumed his place. 

8 In 1708 the new controller had created six intendancies of commerce, assigned to 
six maitres des requétes, among whom were divided the details of the service. A 
sixth and seventh commissioner had been added in 1708 and 1715. F 12 54: 215. 

The series of registers of the official reports of the meetings of the council, which 
extends from 1700 to 1791, is composed of forty-nine registers, classified F 12 51-108, 
not including eight volumes for the years 1700-1719. This series has unfortunately 
a gap for the years 1767-1782, which it is possible to fill in a certain measure for 
the years 1769-1777 by means of the minute books, which furnish a summary of each 
subject; but for the years 1767-1768 and 1778-1782 it has proved impossible to find 
in any depository either the proceedings or the minutes. Additional copies for 
certain years have been located elsewhere: ten registers of proceedings for 1700-1719 
in the archives of the ministry of foreign affairs, and a copy of the proceedings for 
1700-1716 at the chamber of deputies. 

9 P12 59:1. 

10 For the whole ordinance see F 12 59: 22 ff. 
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under the council of marine. The new body consisted of eleven 
distinguished persons, among whom were to be found the presi- 
dent and chief of the council of finance, the president of marine, 
five councillors of state, and two maitres des requétes. The depu- 
ties of the principal commercial cities were again given places. 
The president had the right of entry into the council of regency 
with the privilege of participation in the discussion of all mat- 
ters involving commerce. The deputies were thus continued 
and their advice rendered obligatory. This council, like its 
predecessors, had no right to make final decisions. Article 3 
declared that all matters acted upon in the council should then 
be taken to the general council of regency to be there definitely 
decided by the regent... Daguesseau’s resignation a few months 
before his death made Amelot, as dean, president of the new 
council. By a concentration of offices he became a sort of min- 
ister of commerce, although during the first months of the re- 
gency the council was frequently presided over by great nobles 
who had the right of entry. Before Amelot’s death on June 21, 
1724, a number of changes had occurred. 

The creation of a special bureau in this council had protected 
it against the disorder and anarchy which had swept away most 
of the other councils by the close of the year 1718."* It was able 
to maintain itself until early June, 1722, when it, too, suffered 
the fate of the other administrative bodies. It was, however, 
virtually reéstablished immediately on June 22 with a change of 
name, bureau of commerce, but with the same character as that 
of the council of 1700.** The new bureau was composed of twen- 
ty-two people, among whom were eight councillors, five chosen 
by the king with a view to their commercial experience. Hight 
delegates from the merchants of the realm and three representa- 
tives of the tax collectors were given places in the bureau. It 
held its first session July 2 under the presidency of Amelot. Six 
departments were reéstablished as they had existed in 1715, each 
including a certain number of provinces. To Amelot fell the 
direction of commerce and voyages, to the Councillor Le Peletier 
des Forts that of colonies and fisheries. 

11 1259: 21. 

12 At the beginning of the year Amelot had been given a seat in the council of 


finance when there were affairs of commerce to discuss. 
138 F 1270: 1, 
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Each head of a department was required to watch and report 
the condition of his province or the branch of industry belong- 
ing to his department and to correspond with the intendant of 
his province for the execution of royal decisions made on the 
recommendation of the bureau. Maritime and colonial com- 
merece were not apportioned among the intendants, but still it 
was from these magistrates that the minister of the marine had 
to seek advice when he consulted the bureau. 

Thus the bureau existed in all its essentials throughout the 
entire period of the French-American empire — indeed up to the 
French revolution.* The deputies were the most distinctive 
contribution of the council of 1700. Three deputies had ap- 
peared in Colbert’s council of 1664; again in 1684 Seignelay had 
asked all sea merchants to give their opinions concerning im- 
portant matters of commerce annually through deputies; but 
the decree of 1700 first made this representation permanent. 
Men of known probity and commercial experience, elected by 
the merchants of the chamber of commerce* or by the govern- 
ing municipal body, were chosen: two for Paris, one each for 
ten maritime cities, Rouen, Bordeaux, Lyon, Marseilles, La Ro- 
chelle, Nantes, St. Malo, Lille, Bayonne, and Dunkirk.’* Elec- 
tions were at first annual, but later the powers of the deputies 
were continued from year to year, one deputy sitting for forty- 
five years." It often proved difficult to find able men, while 
cities found the burden of the six to ten thousand livres neces- 
sary to maintain a deputy suitably at court so heavy a charge 
that they tried to escape it by neglecting to send a deputy." 

The work was purely consultative; the deputy spoke when 
asked to do so, presented reports, and deliberated in the depu- 

14 During the years 1730-1738 there occurred some modifications in the composi- 
tion of the elements and some diminution of the importance of the president of the 
bureau, as his functions and those of the director of commerce were separated at the 
death of Fagon in May, 1744. 


15In 1700 but two chambers of commerce existed, but others were promptly 
formed. 

16 They all appear also in the scheme for the council under the regency. 

17 It appears that one deputy sat forty-five years; four others more than twenty 
years. It should be noted that three colonies eventually sent deputies: Martinique 
and St. Domingo in 1761, and Guadeloupe in 1766. F'12 104: 78. The records show 
the arrival of a deputy from St. Domingo as late as January 23, 1783. F12 106: 8. 

18 P12 62: 108. 
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ties’ assembly, which met twice a week with the secretary, to 
whom were referred affairs from the council or minor matters 
even before they had reached that body.’ But the deputies did 
not scruple to voice their opinions, make suggestions, offer vig- 
orous protests on occasion, and even present business to the 
council.” 

References to colonial affairs begin to grow scanty in the pro- 
ceedings of the bureau after 1730," business consisting largely 
of matters of routine for the most part uninteresting. The 
number of sessions of the bureau sank to thirty-five or forty a 
year. To a belief in strict regulation there succeeded after 1738 
more liberal tendencies, which limited the number of affairs over 
which the administration deliberated. More often matters were 
handled directly by the president of the council or by the com- 
mittees of the intendants. Arréts were often passed, of course, 
by the council of state on matters which did not reach the minor 
council. Still, the latter had power to suppress the decree of a 
colony * and appeal lay to it in all cases of dispute between mer- 
chants and tax collectors. Business could come directly before 
the council or might be referred to it; this body then in turn 
often sought information from the deputies on local issues, from 
the intendants, from the chambers of commerce, from the farm- 
ers-general,** and even from the merchants. 

Certain outlying principles with regard to colonial commerce 
seem to have been established before the creation of the council, 
dating back in great part to Colbert’s scheme of colonial ad- 
ministration, but in regard to local dues to a much earlier 
period. The tariff schedule of 1698 determined the duties to a 

19If a weighty matter was under consideration the secretary referred it to the 
deputy most conversant with the subject; he brought back his matured judgment 
to a later meeting, whereupon it was reported back to the council. Unanimous 
decision was not necessary. 

20 The government tried to make the deputies independent of their electors. It 
sought to promote a general rather than a local interest in commerce. 

21 For twelve years, from 1749 till 1762, there is evidence in the catalog of eleven 
references to colonial affairs. In 1758 the sessions were short and irregular and the 
records of the proceedings are often missing. 

22 As, for instance, the decree of the superior council for Quebee. F 1282: 324. 

231255: 35. For a fuller treatment of the history of the council of commerce 
see Lelong, Conseil de commerce et bureau du commerce, introduction, vi ff.; A. de 


Boislisle, Les conseils du roi sous Lowis XIV (Paris, 1884), 7: appendix, 155 ff., 
415 ff. 
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large extent until superseded by the rule of 1717. Much dissat- 
isfaction with the old regulations and tariffs and many conflict- 
ing if not contradictory decrees, giving rise to frequent contests 
between merchants and tax collectors, led on April 8, 1717, to a 
significant revision of the law regulating colonial commerce. 
The whole was worked over for more than a year with much 
care and painstaking sifting of information. Deputies of the 
chief cities engaged in colonial commerce met with the farmers- 
general at frequent intervals; merchants were summoned before 
the council and interviewed; measures to favor the colonies 
were discussed; the conflicting interests of state, colony, tax 
collector, and port were considered; and effort was made 
to enable the various cities of the kingdom to compete on equal 
terms for the commerce of the colonies. While the rupture with 
the past was not absolute, essential changes were made.** 
Colonial commerce in the early years of the council was re- 
stricted to five ports:** Nantes, La Rochelle, which had not yet 
lost the mercantile preéminence which her Huguenot industry 
had won for her, Bordeaux, Rouen, and Marseilles.** Dunkirk 
was the first to break into the narrow circle of the elect. Her 
chamber of commerce demanded, almost immediately after the 
formation of the council,” the right to bring sugars and other 
necessities for her commerce direct from the West Indies.* 
Her deputy, unwearying in his efforts, secured for her in 1704 
the desired entry into the trade, but under rigid conditions of 
carrying to the colonies only French merchandise.” In Janu- 


24The record of the discussion at the council of July 25, 1726, brings out the 
above facts. F 12 73: 490. 

25 Constant reference is made to them as the ports of the ‘‘cing grosses fermes.’’ 
F 12 51: 68. But this term seems to have been used loosely, since it describes one of 
the three zones created by Colbert in 1664 to simplify the taxes, including the Ile 
de France with the twelve provinces between the Loire and the Somme. The second 
zone included the ‘‘provinces étrangéres’’: Brittany, Franche Comté, Flanders, 
Auvergne, and southern France; while the ‘‘ provinces reputées étrangéres’’ included 
Marseilles, Dunkirk, Alsace, Lorraine, Metz, Verdun, Lille, and Bayonne. 

26 12 51: 234. Note that Marseilles was a free port with the right to colonial 
trade, possibly because it tapped the most prosperous part of France. 

27 January, 1701. 

28 F 12 51: 19. 

29 This subject does not appear again in the proceedings after June 4, 1704, when 
the whole matter was reported to the king without formulated decision. F 1251; 262. 
A later statement, however, shows that the king had granted the request. 
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ary, 1704, Bayonne was likewise rapping for admission, only to 
be instantly refused.” Persistence, however, eventually broke 
down the opposition so that some time before February, 1707, 
the right of participation in colonial trade was hers. By 1716 
the whole attitude on this question had become more liberal. 
The estates of Languedoe on October 15 presented a cahier de 
manding permission for their merchants to trade with the col- 
onies of America through Cette. Again the original ports ob- 
jected to sharing the gains of trade in time of peace after having 
sustained alone the losses in time of war. But the council de- 
cided that it was not right to refuse this demand, since ‘‘all the 
maritime provinces have a port by which they are permitted to 
trade with America.’’*' And so the grains, wines, and brandy 
of Languedoc entered the colonial markets on an equality with 
the cloths of Normandy, with the wines, staves, and hoops of 
Bordeaux and La Rochelle, with the glass, shoes, and hats of 
Rouen, and with the oils, dried fruits, and light cloths of Mar- 
seilles. 

The first article of the rule of 1717 greatly increased the list 
of cities which might engage in colonial commerce, all seaports 
of any significance now being admitted —thirteen in all. To 
the original number were added Calais, Dieppe, Havre, Hon- 
fleur, St. Malo, Morlaix, and Brest, while Dunkirk and Mar- 
seilles were dropped.” But within less than two years— Feb- 
ruary, 1719— Marseilles was restored to the list. Dunkirk, after 
considerable hesitation on the part of her merchants, asked in 
December, 1717, to be continued in the old right. Three years 
later the council, moved ‘‘by her sad and bitter condition since 
the demolition of her port and the loss of her colonial trade,’’** 
recommended that the king accord her letters patent for this 
trade under provisions similar to those prescribed in 1717. The 
favorable situation of another small port of Brittany—on a 
river with a number of small islands for shelter against storm 
and pirates—proved decisive and Vannes was added to the 





0 F 12 51: 234. 

31 October, 1716. F 12 59: 196. 

82 The line was closely drawn. Toulon was not allowed to take the place of Mar- 
seilles even while that city was debarred from commerce by quarantine. 

33 Dunkirk, it will be recalled, had been demolished under the terms of the treaty 
of 1714, but Louis had dug another port and canal near the old city. 
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list.** The privilege of participation in the fisheries on the coast 
of Canada and Isle Royal, with the exemption from export duties 
granted by the letters patent of 1717, ‘‘since they had been made 
general for the colonies,’’** was extended to Sable d’Olonne in 
October, 1728, and to St. Jean de Luz in March, 1734.°%° Al- 
though several other ports sought, after these permissions, to 
gain a share in the American commerce, there is no evidence in 
the records which would justify the conclusion that the list was 
further extended.** Meanwhile, by December, 1722, certain ports 
of entry had been designated for each colony of the new world.* 

Before 1717, according to a decree of the council of state of 
December 14, 1671, vessels were free to return to any one of 
the five ports which shared in the colonial trade,*® though they 
were required to sail from and to return to one of these ports. 
But as the lack of uniformity in the rate * produced great dis- 
crepancies in the taxes, and as this rule gave the ocean ports, 
moreover, a great advantage over Marseilles, the revision of 
1717 required return directly to the port of departure, except in 
ease of shipwreck or other accident.** None of the articles had 
provoked greater discussion when the rule of 1717 was formnu- 
lated; ** none was more constantly assailed or more tenaciously 

341275: 794. The arrét issued from Versailles December, 1728. F 1275: 994. 

35 The council ruled that all subjects without exception who sent cargoes thither 
should enjoy equal rights. F 12 75: 834 ff. For the full text see F 12 76: 99. 

36 Almost twenty years later, as a concession to the war then in progress, the 
former city was permitted to share in the commerce of the West Indies for one year, 
a concession renewed for one additional year. St. Jean de Luz had participated in 
the trade, but paid duties on exports on the score that it was not named in the let- 


ters patent of 1717. In 1734 it appealed to the council with the result shown above. 
F 12 81: 535, 786. 

37 Granville sought entry in May, 1737, but was refused (F 12 84: 249; 94: 139) ; 
Amiens and Abbeville in October, 1744 (F12 91:557); Valery in 1740 (F122 
87: 452). . 

38 Quebee for New France; Cape Francois, Leoganne, Petit Goave de Pix, and 
St. Louis for St. Domingo; St. Pierre, Port Royal, and La Trinité for Martinique; 
and Basse Terre and Grande Terre for Guadeloupe. Article 2, F 12 70: 266. Article 
2 of the rule of 1717, which required return to the port of departure, and article 16, 
granting storage privileges, were made applicable to islanders with strict precautions 
against abuse. 

39 Based on a statement in F 12 63: 119. 

40 Stated by Maurepas, F 12 73: 241. 

41 Article 2, F 12 62: 51. 

42 P12 79; 163. 
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adhered to. Already on February 12, 1722, temporary permis 
sion to deviate from the rule while the subject was being ex 
amined was given** but the grant was promptly revoked, while 
in December following the rule was made applicable even to the 
colonial ports.** After repeated efforts St. Malo on July 25, 
1726, finally won the privilege of return to a port on the Medi 
terranean by picturing the advantage to Marseilles herself in 
quickened trade, especially with Italy, and in the advantage to 
the customs.** But though permission was given in individual 
eases and though Maurepas still urged freedom of return, it 
was not until April 20, 1744, that the article was wholly sus- 
pended, and then only for the period of the war.“ In 1748 the 
council was again reviving the question,’ so that it is clear that 
the policy of free return had not yet been fully established. 

The principle that vessels should not secure any portion of 
their cargo at a foreign port en route to or from America, fixed 
in practice before 1717, was expressly forbidden in 1717 by 
articles 26 and 27. The first departure from the rule came in 
February, 1721, when under pressure of a plague at Marseilles 
ships were allowed temporarily to return via Spain, under 
restrictions intended to secure the payment of all legitimate 
duties. Little more than a month later it was extended to per 
mit of return via Genoa, Leghorn, and Naples with exaction 
only of the domaine d’occident* and evidence of the char- 
acter of the produce taken on at the West Indies.*’ Because 
of the advantage which colonials would have and the oppor 
tunity for evasion of the taxes, however, this privilege was re 
fused them the following April. The dispensation lasted a 
little more than two years, when with the subsidence of the 

43 Coupled with a strict prohibition against regarding the action as a precedent 
Merchants had also to agree to pay the fine which the council might later impose. 

4s F 12 70: 197 ff. 

# 1273: 498. A _ state decree followed on September 3. F278: 551 In 
March ships from St. Malo had been allowed to return to any port of Brittany 

46 The catalog states that the decree is found in F 12 91: 769. 

47 Catalog, F'12 95: 647. 

48 The request of a merchant of Bordeaux to return from Martinique via Cadiz 
was made the occasion for a general dispensation of the rule. 


49 A tax of three per cent usually levied on goods from the French West Indies. 
50 March 27. F 12 68: 133 ff. 
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plague the rule again became operative.” In January, 1726, 
frightened by a rumor of the free entry of Brazilian sugar into 
Spain,’ the rule was again set aside with respect to refined and 
muscovado sugar for Spain only.** All efforts to seeure the 
extension so as to return via Italy were vain, as was the effort 
of St. Malo to secure the inclusion of raw sugar, for fear that 
this article would reach other foreign markets and so cripple 
the French refineries by putting them at the mercy of ecarriers.”* 
The records do not show revocation of this liberty, but neither 
is there any evidence of further relaxation. 

It was not until December, 1725, that any deviation from the 
rule of direct passage to the colonies was permitted, and then 
only as the result of a determination to crush the foreign trade 
there. It was therefore decided to allow cattle to be taken 
aboard at the Cape Verde islands, where a dearth of manufac- 
turers seemed to make the venture safe. But since the pressing 
need of the colonies for food was insufficiently met from this 
source, the council was obliged within twelve months to permit 
ships for one year to stop at Irish ports for provisions, espe- 
cially salt beef, in an effort to silence the clamor for foreign 
trade. Despite the objections of Bordeaux that her commerce 
with Ireland had suffered since French vessels had been stop- 
ping there for beef, the privilege was continued each year suc- 
cessively until 1741.*° 

Certain principles with regard to duties were clearly estab- 
lished by the time the council took charge of mercantile affairs 
in 1700. Food of French production could be exported to the 
colonies free of all export duties;** colonial produce intended 

51 June 4. F 12 70: 163. 

52 The quality of the sugar was so superior that there was danger that France 
would lose out altogether. F12 72:49; 73:17. 

53 For the whole decree see F 12 73: 57 ff., dated January 27. It was not ex- 
tended to colonials, as, according to Maurepas, it would not be possible to prevent 
their taking foreign merchandise and supplies back to the isles. F 12 73: 226. 

54 As there were but few refineries in Spain the reason for excepting raw sugar 
does not appear. One merchant felt that it was but the continuation of the policy 
of 1698 when there was barely enough sugar for France, but cited the exportation of 
ten thousand barrels at this time (1727). 

55 The clause in the first permission, ‘‘sans esperance d’un plus long terme,’’ be- 
comes amusing in the light of subsequent extensions for fifteen years. The decree 


was issued December 24. F 12 74: 807. 
56 By 1744 there is evidence that beef was again passing first to France. Catalog, 
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for foreign consumption was stored duty-free;*’ and in general 

local dues, except on food, were honored.** Goods for the Amer- 
i ican colonies could be moved without duty from the interior to 
a port,’ and from one port to another in case of inability to 
transport by water. In general, it would seem that colonial 
produce must pass directly to the French port for which it was 
declared, though for cause overland transport under the usual 
three per cent domaine d’occident was allowed.” The prin- 
ciple of relieving French exports, including munitions and equip- 
ment for vessels as well as food, of all duties except aid and 
domaine d’occident was continued by the rule of 1717." The 
right of transference of French goods intended for the colonies 
from one point to another suffered a change in that food and 
merchandise passing by sea from one port to another must be 
stored, must be declared at the customs, and must prove de 
livery at the designated port within three months. The right 
of transport overland with direct transfer to the ship was con- 
tinued with safeguards against abuse.” To insure delivery at 
the colonial port named, merchants were required to bring back 
a certificate signed by the governor, intendant, and chief of the 
domaine d’occident bureau. 

In December, 1722, the rule of 1717 was extended to the 
islands, with its obligations of direct return to the port of de- 
parture without stopping in either direction at a foreign port 
and of furnishing evidence of delivery within one year, while 
the remainder of the articles were extended in a general way.” 


vs acai 
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F 12 91: 306. A few instances of voyages via Spain and the Cape Verde islands, to 
avoid the long detour to Ireland, are to be found. F'12 74: 530; 81: 932. 

57 A principle operative as early as 1671 and confirmed in 1673, 1674, 1677, and 
1701, F 12 62: 50. 

58 Allowable after August, 1671. F' 12 59: 196. 

59 See F 12 54: 178 for old duties on hats. Food would seem to have passed out 
free since 1665. F12 74: 147. 

60 After 1702 by order of the controller-general from one port to another. F 12 
58: 293. 

61 Such a case arose in 1710 when the presence of corsairs in the Mediterranean 
offered such risks that the merchants of Bordeaux were allowed to send some sugar 
by the canal of Languedoe to Marseilles. F 12 55: 180. 

62 By constant examination of the seals, by verification of the number of boxes 
and bales, and by loading aboard ship in the presence of clerks of the customs. 

63 Article 9. It implied that certain colonial ports must be designated. 

64 F' 12 70: 197 ff. In December, 1717, certain of the articles of the rule had been 
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At first goods which were not to be had in the kingdom could 
be imported from abroad for the colonial trade under rigid con- 
ditions designed to prevent abuse of this effort to favor colonial 
trade.”” Beginning in the early years of the century with few 
requests, the stream of foreign imports swelled to considerable 
dimensions by 1707,” being drawn chiefly from Holland, Ireland, 
Germany, the Spanish Netherlands, and occasionally from Eng- 
land.” It would seem that a list of the foreign products so 
favored was kept on file at the council. Some articles came in 
duty-free, some on payment of the customs; but goods procur- 
able in the kingdom were rigorously excluded.” In 1717, how- 
ever, a change occurred in this regard. Foreign goods, even 
from Marseilles and Dunkirk, were now subject to import duties, 
even though declared for the islands.” The sole exception was 
Irish salt beef, which could enter the ports named in the first 
article duty-free if stored." Within a few years, in 1722, the 
need for foodstuffs became so pressing that the privilege of free 


extended to Canada, such as the right of storage for goods to or from New France, 
and reéxportation to foreign lands, although a decree of December 11 had expressly 
renewed the exemption which Canada had always enjoyed from the three per cent 
domaine d’occident. Canada still paid duties under the schedule of 1664. F 12 
79: 581. In 1732 the council was foreed by a refusal of the farmers-general to 
acknowledge the right of colonials to exemption from export duties to deeree that 
the colonials must be treated just as were Frenchmen. F 12 79: 167, 

65 An equivalent cargo must be sent from France, goods must be transferred from 
ship to ship in the presence of customs officials, or placed in storage under three 
locks. F 12 55: 125. 

66 The writer noted sixty-four such requests acted on separately in a few years. 

67 The principle that such goods should enter free had asserted itself in 1673, when 
a decree of the council of state made all foreign goods for the negro trade exempt 
from import and export dues. By reeommendation of the council the practice was 
continued in 1700, F 12 51: 7, 251. 

68 Based on a statement in F 12 58: 139. 

69 F 1254: 389; 55: 26. This was particularly true of cloth. F'1255: 128. The 
free list included porcelain, white linen, pipes, knives, tin, gunpowder, beads, steel, 
thread, lace, copper vessels, coarse prints, coral, and pottery from Holland and Ger 
many (F' 1254: 284; 55: 108, 181); salt beef, butter, wax, tallow, and candles from 
Ireland (F'12 55: 34); copper vessels and prints from England; and, rarely, lace, 
thread, paper, and cloth from Italy (F12 55: 297). Swedish iron and copper ore 
were allowed entry but with duty, as were also whale oil, mirrors, locks, and bells. 


Guns, tarred cordage, cables, woolen goods, and ploughshares were wholly rejected. 
F 12 55: 60. 


70 Article 10, F 12 62: 53. 
71 Article 2, F12 62: 53. 
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entry and storage was extended to include butter, salt salmon, 
lard, and bacon, not only from Ireland but also from other coun 
tries. Granted for one year only, it proved necessary to extend 
this privilege each succeeding year until November, 1730, when 
it was continued for three years and then appeared no more in 
the records.” 

The storage of colonial produce without duty, practiced since 
August, 1761,"* was continued except for the domaine d’occident 
by the rule of 1717 for all the ports named in article 1, ex 
cept those of Brittany, if declared at entry for foreign export. 
Merchants who exported colonial produce by sea must state the 
destination of the goods and submit within six months evidence 
of delivery in the designated port."* Merchants of ports enjoy 
ing the right of export could ship overland by prescribed routes 
under certain hard and fast conditions” the following colonial 
products: refined and cassonade sugar, indigo, arnotto, ginger, 
and cocoa." 

Decisions of the council soon gave these provisions a more 
exact interpretation. Only a few months after the promulga- 
tion of the new law, August 26, it was ruled that colonial goods 
for Rouen arriving at Havre or Honfleur could be stored at one 
of the seaports and that a cargo could be divided for storage 
purposes. Since the article provoked discussion as to the limit 
of storage privileges, it was decided in January, 1723, that 
storage must be limited to one year, the same regulation being 
applicable to goods for as well as from the colonies.” As earls 
as May, 1721, the list of undutiable articles which might enjoy 
the benefit of transit was extended: furs and Canadian goods, 
except beaver, were expressly named,” while tanned leather, the 
last to obtain this right, was added in August, 1746. 

21275: 907. It ended presumably August, 1733. 

73 P12 59: 195. 

74 By a certificate signed by the French consul, a judge, or other official. Article 
16, F 12 62: 54, 

75 Particular routes for the various countries are enumerated in article 16 of the 
rule of 1717. See article 17 for the conditions. F 12 62. 

76 A later statement declared the chief purpose of the new schedule was to help 
raw sugar pass to foreign countries. 

77 F 12 70: 109 ff. The rule applied to every port engaged in the trade. 

78 The farmers-general had refused this right to Canadian goods, as they were not 
named in article 17. F 12 62. 
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As by 1722 the right of storage, despite the vigilance of self- 
interested officials of the customs, had proved itself susceptible 
of abuse,”’ the council required within one year after storage in 
a warehouse an inventory by a clerk of the customs.*’ Likewise 
the temptation of refiners to declare all sugars for foreign con- 
sumption necessitated the requirement of a certificate of deliv- 
ery within four months after importation“ and strict observ- 
ance of the designated routes, while transit by land was by 1737 
given a narrow construction.” 

It is possible to glean some slight conception of the system 
and amount of duties levied on colonial produce. Until 1717 
Colbert’s tariff schemes prevailed in general. His underlying 
principle seems to have been to tax colonial produce for home 
consumption, but not if it were intended ultimately for foreign 
exportation. The taxes were, in the main, high, as the necessity 
for a general rescaling in 1717 shows. As is well known, the 
chief articles of colonial production at this time were fish, oils, 
sugars, cocoa, indigo, and beaver skins from Canada.** Sugar 
was the great object of taxation.** Under the schedule of June 
20, 1698, raw sugar paid an import duty of three livres sixty 
sous per hundred pounds.** Already in December, 1700, the 
council was discussing the advisability of relaxing the rule 
which forbade its export, since there seemed more than an ample 
supply for home refineries. By July, 1715, the merchants of 
the western ports found their sugar a drug on the market, and 
hence the council recommended that permission be given La 
Rochelle and Bordeaux to store raw sugar.** In the following 

79 Goods were often sold to a shipper or in small amounts to merchants for France. 
For cases in point see F 12 54: 284. 

so P12 70: 271 ff. 

s1 For the seven detailed articles see F 12 77: 61. February 16, 1730. 

82 In connection with an effort by citizens of Nantes to send indigo and other 
produce from Bordeaux abroad by the canal of Languedoc. F 12 83: 651. 

83 Inasmuch as beavers were handled by a company under a monopoly, this article 
does not touch that complicated subject. 


84 From 1670 on, France was acquiring supremacy in the fisheries, driving England 
out; but while she supplied her own market with sugar, it was only in 1715 that she 


was in a position to export sugar. 

85 The rates mentioned differed until it is difficult to draw conclusions. 

86 To the amount of ten thousand barrels for La Rochelle, six thousand for Bor- 
deaux. Fourteen thousand barrels were reported in the refineries, while eleven thou- 
sand barrels a year supplied the demand. 
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October merchants of Nantes secured permission to export duty- 
free one-half the raw sugar then on hand or in the warehouses 
by the close of the year.*” And so great became the surplus that 
the right of free export remained effective through repeated 
renewals until July 1, 1717, when the new rule had gone into 
effect.” 

A decree of September 28, 1674, had granted to the four cities 
of Rouen, Dieppe, Bordeaux, and La Rochelle restitution of 
duties on sugar after it had been refined, if declared on entry 
for foreign use. An effort in 1707 to secure an extension of this 
privilege to Nimes for Languedoc was refused for fear that it 
would injure the trade of the maritime cities.*° In 1711 it be 
came necessary to restrict the time limit within which restitu 
tion of duties on sugars could be claimed to six months after 
they had entered storage and to name the ports by which the 
refined sugar could be exported.” 

Modification in duties on colonial products meant for home 
consumption, however, was made in most cases by the rule of 
1717." Thereafter in all ports but those of Brittany a tariff of 
three livres fifty sous a hundredweight was collected on raw 
sugar, of two livres ten sous on muscovado,” and of eight livres 


on cassonade.* The schedule was also fixed for indigo, ginger, 


87 Soon the other ports were clamoring for like rights under threat of breaking 
off their colonial commerce. F 12 59: 18. 

88 The usual conditions of a declaration to transport, payment of local dues, and 
the like, were imposed. F 12 59:57. An almost prohibitive duty existed on foreign 
sugars — twenty-two livres ten sous per hundredweight, mentioned incidentally in 
F12 51:6. It was laid by the last tariff before 1700, presumably that of 1698. 
From this time the advance in the output of sugar was so rapid that according to 
Joshua Gee, an English merchant, the French were underselling the British on the 
continent, even acting as carriers of Brazilian sugar to the levant. Charles M. An 
drews, ‘‘ Anglo-French commercial rivalry, 1700-1750: the western phase,’’ in Amer 
ican historical review, 20: 550. 

89 F 12 54; 2, 

90 F 12 77: 69. Local dues were not to be escaped, even by petted colonial produce, 
but the only suggestion of the amount appears in a note of a fifty sous duty on sugar 
at Rouen and of a duty of one sou per pound on American cod in Norman ports. 
Fi2 55: 166. 

*1 As early as 1702 the deputy of La Rochelle complained that duties on colonial 
produce were too high — more than in foreign lands, especially Holland. 

%2 Compare with the three livres twenty sous formerly levied. 

93 Compare with the fifteen livres of the tariff of 1664; note the reduction. 
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cotton, arnotto, cassava, cocoa, rope yarn, and tortoise shell.” 
Any of the above articles entering Brittany was obliged to pay 
the stipulated rates before passing into any other province.* 
In view of the moderation in duty on raw sugar, the resti- 
tution of entry duties on sugar refined for foreign use was 
kept at the old rate.’ In Brittany the old schedule was oper- 
ative, without restitution of duty on reéxportation or reduction 
upon entering another province of France. The duties on 
other colonial products were left unchanged, a fact which meant 
dues according to Colbert’s seale of 1664 in the ‘‘cing grosses 


fermes’’ and local dues in the provinces ‘‘reputées étran- 
géres.’?*? The duty on foreign sugar was everywhere left at 


the old rate,” while the right of storage was revoked except 
for the muscovado sugars of Brazil and then only in the ports 
of Bayonne and Marseilles.”° The domaine d’occident duty was 
declared collectible in all the ports at three per cent in kind or 
money, even if the produce had been declared for reéxporta- 
tion.'’° 

The new schedule did not seem to require alteration until 
1724, when the tariff of 1664 of fifteen livres a hundredweight 
on refined sugar from the provinces ‘‘reputées étrangéres’’ into 
the ‘‘cing grosses fermes’’ was felt to be too heavy, as it made 
Dutch sugar cost less than sugar from Bordeaux.'" The duties, 
accordingly, were moderated to three livres, two sous, one denier, 
with Brittany as usual excepted." The article which prescribed 
the restitution duties on sugar required further formulation he- 

94 The writer has been unable to find a basis for comparison with former rates on 
these articles. 

95 Article 20 of the letters patent of 1717. It was reported that merchants. of St. 
Malo were present and agreed to this important article. 

96 Five livres, twelve sous, six deniers, virtually a bounty from the state, a rate 
fixed in 1684. Article 31 of the letters patent of 1717. Very early Cette was recog 
nized as belonging to the list of cities which might have the import dues restored 
when the refined product was exported, the omission being merely an oversight. 
F 12 63: 5. 

97 Except for loaf sugar, taxed even in Brittany two livres ten sous according to 
the decree of April 25, 1698. Article 23, F 12 62: 57. 

98 See above, note 88. 

99 Article 24 of the letters patent of 1717. 

100 Article 25, F 12 62. 

101 F 12 71: 41, 

102 F 12 71; 213. 
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fore the problem was settled. The council in October of 1717 
agreed on the amount to be restored on sugar refined in France: 
six livres fifteen sous on all sugar declared prior to August 1, 
1717; five livres, twelve sous, six deniers on those declared sub 
sequent to that date.’ In 1725 it reeommended a decree that 
sugars refined at Bordeaux, Rouen, Dieppe, or La Rochelle from 
raw colonial sugar, intended for consumption in Alsace or 
Franche Comté, should continue to enjoy exemption from all im 
port and export duties on raw sugar.’”* 

The regulation concerning the domaine d’occident called 
for clarification, as a difference in valuation at various ports 
created in due time complaint. But in general the council in- 
sisted that custom officials should levy the lower valuation in 
order to help rather than burden colonial commerce.’ An in- 
terpretation of this tax in relation to intercolonial trade also 
became obligatory when it was ruled that this duty might be 
collected on goods from the southern colonies to Isle Royal and 
goods taken in exchange to France. But the exemptions from 
this tax, granted in 1714 for ten years on dried cod and oils of 
Isle Royal and on all American produce resulting from the negro 
trade under the letters patent of the Guinea company of 1716, 
were held valid.’ 

Though the rules seemed hard and fast, the council allowed 
from first to last many exceptions. In fact, so numerous were 
the requests for deviations from the law that they consumed a 
generous portion of the time of the council. It may not be too 
much perhaps to interpret the increasing number of such grants 
after the first quarter of the century as evidence of a growing 
liberality of policy.*” Vessels were relieved from the necessity 
of returning to the port of departure for various reasons, some 
valid, some mere pretexts.* Likewise, exceptions were allowed 


103 F 12 62: 151. See special decree of January 22, 1718. 

104 But not until 1733 did the council define the formalities to be observed by the 
refiners in order to claim restitution of the duties. F'12 80: 997. 

105 For such a case in 1731, see F12 78: 417. The colonial trade 
falling off just then. 

106 May, 1731. F12 78: 417. 


seemed to be 


107 A hasty count revealed twenty-four such grants in a relatively short time. 
After 1730 permissions were given for slight reason or none at all. F 12 78: 136; 
79: 403. 


108 Such as an unsafe harbor; a profitless voyage from the point of constructior 
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to the rule of import duties on all foreign goods except beef. An 
exception to the rule which forbade foreign goods to pass direct- 
ly to the colonies without storage in a French port, allowed in 
1718 ‘‘for this time only and without establishing a precedent,”’ 
proved only an entering wedge. <A few isolated cases even ap 
pear where vessels were given express permission to touch at 
the port of a foreign colony en route for the French islands.'”’ 

And yet, despite a fairly liberal policy in granting exceptions, 
merchants apparently shunned refusals or the red tape of secur- 
ing permission for deviations from the law. But even in the 
handling of violations the council pursued a lenient policy: 
penalties were often remitted or moderated and this often when 
the evidence of evasion or pretense was clear.'*’ In a relatively 
few cases only was the full penalty inflicted." 

The attitude of France with respect to foreign participation 
in her colonial trade was stated at all times with sufficient clear- 
ness. Nowhere is a clearer definition of her position to be found 
than in the following outburst of a deputy in 1725: ‘‘It is dis- 
graceful for the nation that we suffer strangers to invade our 
commerce in the islands and French colonies, when they know 


to the home harbor of the owner; injury by storm (F 12 67: 57; 72: 232, 562, 698) ; 
inexperience of the captain (F142 72:45); because only a cargo was concerned 
(F 1268: 375); because of the plague during 1722. 

109 A ship set sail from La Rochelle carrying in the hold a cargo of cloth for New 
York, where it proposed to take on grain to be exchanged in turn for sugar at St. 
Domingo. The lack of grain in that colony prompted this laxness. F 12 55: 110. 
Another relaxation in 1710 permitted a merchant of La Rochelle to add wine, bran«y, 
and prints for Martinique at the Canaries. F 12 55: 143. 

110 An instance of plain violation appeared in the selling at the Cape Verde islands 
of goods which had cleared for the West Indies; yet the council contented itself with 
exacting the customs which had been evaded. F'12 78:31. In 1721 some prints and 
linen from Holland were seized at Nantes, as such merchandise was forbidden entry, 
but the council ordered the goods restored and gave the necessary permission for 
entry. F'12 68: 125. Not so generous was the enforcement of the penalty for the 
same offense against a merchant of Martinique, whose boat and eargo were seized 
and from whom a fine of three thousand livres was collected for interpreting the 
permission to go directly to Spain as applicable also to colonials. Boat and eargo 
were later restored. 

111 A ease appears in the records of 1709 of imprisonment and a fine of three 
thousand livres for carrying forbidden goods into France; and some salt which had 
been loaded on a colonial vessel at Cadiz as ballust was returned to the sea and a 
heavy fine exacted. F 12 69: 178. 
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so well how to prevent us from entering their colonies.’’*** For 
eign trade was expressly prohibited. Evidently France had 
been somewhat more liberal than her rivals,’** despite her pro- 
fessions of faith and the numerous decrees of her council, for 
that body declared that the French ought to imitate the English 
‘‘who do not permit any foreign vessel to enter their col- 
Complaints were heard that the produce of the col 
onies could not be had at a reasonable price because of the for 
eign competition, nor could home goods be sold in the colonies at 


onies.’"*** 


a profit; and that coin was vanishing from the colonies into the 
coffers of the nation’s rivals."** This policy was adhered to faith 
fully in the main.*** But colonial officers were allowed to issue at 
discretion blank passports, which permitted masters of ships to 
introduce produce from North America." Even the character 
of foreign boats passing into French hands or to naturalized 
citizens became a matter for consideration. The colonial trade 
was declared open to a naturalized Irishman only upon proof 


116 


112 F 12 72: 526. It is amusing that England was objecting just as strenuously 
to the invasion of New England by French sugar. The English attributed the sue 
cess of the French to the more highly organized system of control and to the more 
liberal policy of French customs. English sugars had to bear a plantation duty of 
eighteen pence per hundred and a four and one-half per cent export duty in the 
Barbadoes and the Leeward isles so that French sugars were rated twenty-five to 
thirty per cent cheaper than those from the English islands. See Andrews, ‘‘ Anglo 
French commercial rivalry, 1700-1750: the western phase,’’ in American historical 
review, 20: 7635. 

113 P12 §5: 17. 

114 F 12 58: 324. 

115A treaty with England mutually safeguarding their interests in this respect 
had been concluded in 1686. But it is noteworthy that England permitted the seizure 
of French ships only in the English West Indies, while France seized the ships of 
New England only when her market was glutted with barrel staves or food. For 
complaints see Journal of the house of commons, 21: 713; Calendar of state papers, 
1700, p. 789. 

116 A proposal to allow eight Dutch ships to take supplies to the French West 
Indies in 1709 when the latter were reported hard pressed for the necessities of 
life, owing to the war, was refused because the deputies felt that the request was a 
ruse to secure military information. F 12 55:17. And the declaration by the king 
of a resolve to grant passports to foreign vessels in view of the need of provisions in 
the colonies met with vigorous protest. It was noted that since the export of grains 
was forbidden in Great Britain and Holland under death penalty, it was likely that 
the plan was a subterfuge to introduce foreign manufactures. F 12 55: 111. 

117 This is the first confirmation the writer has found in these documents of the 
English charge of blank passports. See Journal of the house of commons, 21: 686. 
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of his change of allegiance,’** while the action taken in several 
instances make it clear that no foreign crew was tolerated.’ 

The policy of restricting trade to French shipowners led, as 
a natural consequence, to a policy of forbidding colonials any 
participation in foreign colonial trade.’ In February, 1715, 
the council was called upon to act on a proposition to import 
several hundred horses from New York to Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. But the deputies saw insuperable objections to the 
long voyage of more than fifteen hundred leagues and in the 
danger of illicit commerce.’ In no wise had the attitude of 
France changed by the time she revised her law in 1717. The 
problem had merely become more pressing with greater English 
aggressiveness. To guard against violation captains of vessels 
must present on their arrival in France a list of the goods loaded 
at the islands, signed by a clerk of the domaine d’occident bu- 
reau. Pleas came up, however, from the governors that the 
colonies lacked the necessities of life and would perish from 
hunger if not properly succored.’* In the face of such a crisis 
officials were given permission to bring from neighboring for- 
eign islands beef and grain, while the French chambers of com- 
merce, consuls, and merchants were urged in almost pathetic 
fashion to relieve the want of the colonies and to recover the 
trade which was slipping from their hands.’ 

England and her shrewd Yankee colonists were the doughty 
opponents who managed, for the most part with impunity, to 
slip manufactures, whiskey, and the horses of which the colon- 
ists had such need into the French islands. In 1725 began the 

118 P12 55: 34. 


119A French boat, ransomed by its owners from the English, was allowed to set 
sail for the islands after its return to Bordeaux but on condition that its Irish crew 
return to their own land. 

120 Article 4 of the decree of August, 1698, had forbidden all merchants in New 
France to trade with neighboring islands of foreign allegiance. F 12 70: 265. This 
was later partly rescinded, as will be shown. 

121 F 12 58: 324. Importation of horses or mules from Porto Rico was suggested, 
showing that already Spain was regarded as less dangerous than England. Here is 
the first of a long series of threats that if the abuse of intercolonial trade was not 
repressed French merchants would be obliged to forsake this commerce. 

122 F' 12 68: 82. 

123 The council regarded it as astonishing and sad that merchants had abandoned 
the colonial trade and was convinced that French merchants, as faithful citizens, 
would find some remedy for the dearth prevailing in the colonies. 
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long series of remonstrances which came through to the council. 
It was stated that from January to November, 1725, the gov- 
ernor of Martinique had given seventeen permissions to English 
vessels to enter, while it was estimated that twenty vessels from 
New England were anchored in that colony at one time.’** The 
council gave itself seriously to a consideration of the many 
remedies suggested.’ By October, 1725, the king’s plan was 
formulated for driving out free traders and resident foreigners, 
dividing nicely the burden of expense between king and ship- 
owner.’ This problem was again considered by the council on 
October 30. The council did not believe that the trade in horses, 
coal, planks, and cattle with New England should be forbidden, 
though it preferred to divert it to Spanish America or to New 
France, but it felt that precautions should be taken to prevent 
the entry of other foreign goods. It could not bring itself to 
expel the naturalized aliens, like the Irish, who had gone to the 
colonies after accompanying James m to France, though it had 
no such seruples with regard to other foreigners.’ It hoped 
that the outlawry of foreign debts would discourage foreigners 
with the colonial trade, but recommended secrecy in any action 
taken.’** In November, 1727, the council took a definite step 
toward increasing colonial salaries by working out a plan, pro- 
posed by the deputies, for a one per cent tax on colonial goods 
and supplies in France. In its final analysis it was a proposi- 

124 This estimate is for a period just a little later. 

125 One anonymous writer advocated a prohibitive tariff as more effective than all 
the penalties hitherto imposed. But this the deputies strongly opposed, convinced 
that the only remedy lay in adequate salaries for officials, in recalling officials after 
three years and rewarding them strictly in accord with their services; and in severely 
punishing illicit trade as did England. Officials promised glibly to stop the traffic, 
deputies declared, but no sooner had they arrived at their posts than they defended 
the practice. There was a brig at Martinique which was never empty, while foreign- 
ers sued openly in the courts of that colony. F'12 72: 526. The council agreed to 
advise a decree renewing the total prohibition of foreign trade under penalties heavy 
enough wholly to destroy it, the rule to be relaxed secretly for the necessities of life 
in ease of famine. F 12 73: 517 ff. This whole question roused tremendous interest 
on the part of everyone concerned. F 12 73: 619. 

126 F 1273; 654 ff. gives the details. 

127 It was felt a wise precaution, however, to watch the Irish. F 12 73: 648. 

128 F 1273: 648. But the complaints went steadily on. In May, 1727, the director 
of the domaine d’occident at Martinique reported that the supplies of the last 
French ship had been poorly sold, as the island had been stocked up by the English, 


and that no return eargo was procurable. F 12 74: 402. 
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tion to raise the domaine d’occident to three and one-half 
per cent for three years, one per cent of which should be sep- 
arately registered and turned over to an officer especially ap- 
pointed to promote commerce and to exclude the foreigner.'” 
The measure was found useful enough, if not in restraining the 
hated commerce, at least in frances and sous, to continue it by 
decision of December 21, 1730, for three additional years.*” 

No sooner was the rule fixed, however, than a serious earth- 
quake at Guadeloupe in November, 1727, made it imperative to 
revoke it for wood and horses if that colony were not to be 
ruined.*** Though Maurepas suggested that the shock was not 
a constant factor and sympathized with the suggestion that wood 
could come from Canada,'” the council was moved to recommend 
that the Windward islands also be allowed for three years to 
trade with New England in horses, mules, cattle, and wood, on 
condition that these articles be exchanged for syrup and rum,'** 
during which interval, however, means must be found for dis- 
pensing with this trade.** 


129 As the farmers-general were the greatest sufferers from the illicit trade, they 
agreed to relinquish one-half of one per cent of the three per cent due them. The - 
idea was drawn from Marseilles, where the chamber of commerce had established a 
duty to augment the city’s trade with the orient. F'12 74: 674. The working de- 
tails for the collection of the tax are found in F'12 78: 708 ff. Fifteen hundred 
livres were to be distributed annually to the colonies in proportion to the sums col- 
lected. 

130 F 12 77: 738. If exhortations could have supplied the colonies with beef and 
grain, there would have been no dearth. See F 12 74: 715. 

131 A merchant from Guadeloupe attempted to show that horses from New Eng- 
land would cost two hundred and fifty livres in island rum and syrup — the latter 
otherwise a complete loss — while horses from Curagao would cost five hundred livres 
in pure sugar. While the deputies were perfectly willing to allow syrup and rum 
to pass to New England, they were of a quite different opinion with regard to the 
entry of horses and wood into the West Indies, when these supplies could be drawn 
from Spanish America with greater advantage in their judgment. F'12 76: 173 ff. 
If the trade with the Spanish colonies ceased, ‘‘Ainsi finit,’’ they mournfully re- 
ported, ‘‘une navigation qui occupoit un grand nombre de Matelots, lesquells n’ayant 
plus de resource pour subsister devinrent forbans.’’ F 12 76: 188. 

132 Concerning Canada as a source of supply, Robertson remarks: ‘‘Let them try 
to procure their lumber from those places, if they can.’’ Robertson, Supplement to 
the detection of the state and situation of the present sugar planters of Barbadoes 
and Leeward islands (1733), 25. 

138 Syrup and rum were the only supplies which could find a market in New Eng- 
land. F 12 76: 176. 

134 The signature of the president of the council was delayed until December 23. 
F 12 76: 101. 
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Decrees issued at the instance of the council of commerce in 
Paris could solve this difficult economic problem no more easily 
than orders in council issued in London. Complaints concerning 
the working of the new rule were audible in January, 1729, 
while a few months later the intendants of Martinique and the 
Windward islands reported such a dearth of ships for interior 
commerce that they were forced to permit colonials to buy them 
from the English.** Thus despite conscientious efforts the 
council met only defeat in this serious problem. 

The French council can be accused of no greater consistency 
in its conduct than the English board of trade. While it strained 
every nerve—albeit unsuccessfully—to exclude foreigners 
from the French colonies, it connived at, even encouraged, the 
efforts of its subjects to snatch morsels from the Spanish trade. 
A mere note of permission to a merchant to import certain for- 
eign goods to serve as cargo for the Spanish-American trade is 
sufficiently illuminating." It was through the French islands 
that Havana tobacco made its way into France.’ In 1729 the 
intendant of Martinique forbade the collection of forty sous on 
sugars for the Spanish main, claiming exemption under article 
fifteen of the letters patent of 1717. Maurepas held that while 
the article did not mention such exemption, since no one had the 
right to clear for Spanish America, still, considering the ad- 
vantage of this commerce, the sugars transported there merited 
a greater favor than those from France; and that in all prohibi- 
tions of foreign trade the Spanish-American trade had not 
merely been excepted, but recommended. The council denied 
that refined or muscovado sugar so transported should be re- 
lieved of this tax, but declared it must pay the usual three per 
cent domaine d. occident.** 

185 This furnished the occasion for a plea to ship vessels in frame and for a com- 
plaint against the French practice of selling a cargo at the Windward islands only 
to go to St. Domingo in order to get the return cargo of sugar cheaper. F 12 77: 38. 

136 F 12 54: 89, 

187 Various nations had been allowed to trade with Spanish America until 1717, 
when Spanish merchants won a prohibition against foreign trade in order to 
strengthen their own trade in Caracas. F'12 76: 131. 

138 F' 1275; 676. In the same year the destruction of the cocoa trees in the 
French islands raised a question concerning the distinction to be made between cocoa 
from the French and from the Spanish colonies. The council decided to regard all 


cocoa landed at the islands as of colonial growth, to be entered into France under 
the tariff of 1717. F 12 76: 664. 
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In marked contrast with the English policy, intercolonial 
trade between the French colonies was encouraged.**® The atti- 
tude of the council is revealed in a dispute between the directors 
of the domaine d’occident and some shipowners in the Wind- 
ward islands over a decree of the intendant to collect a one per 
cent tax on all goods and foodstuffs passing from Martinique 
to Canada and Isle Royal, a three per cent domaine d’occident 
on foods of colonial growth, and forty sous on sugar.’*® The 
council decided that to promote a greater commerce between 
Canada, Isle Royal, and the Windward islands, native products 
from the last-named colony for Isle Royal should be free from 
this duty of one per cent for ten years, that all produce of those 
islands entering Canada, as well as Isle Royal, should be re- 
lieved of the domaine d’occident and of the duty of forty sous 
on sugar." 

Home manufactures, however, were in accordance with the 
spirit of the times supported at the expense of the colonies. For 
instance, in 1731 when La Rochelle complained of a scarcity of 
clay pots for her refineries, due to their exportation to America, 
the council promptly forbade their export.’*? Although bleach- 
ing of sugar was allowed to colonials, they had been forbidden 
in 1684 to establish refineries. Henee,°when French citizens 
complained in 1732 of the existence of refineries in St. Domingo, 
steps to assure the home market to home refineries seem to have 
earried.’** Protection to home manufactures also expressed it- 
self by forbidding carriers and merchants to take to America 
cloth fabries of Indian, Persian, or Chinese weave, or even for- 
eign goods taken as prize, as they hampered the sale of French 
cloth.’** And yet nowhere in these records is there evidence of 
a disposition to repress all colonial manufactures, while we know 

139 There seemed very early in the century to have been an unfavorable attitude 
toward intercolonial trade. F 12 54: 289. 

140 Under an old law of 1665. Merchants cited the fact that the king had never 
placed a customs bureau at Isle Royal as evidence that he meant to exempt goods at 
that port from all duty. 

141 The decree is dated December 31, 1726. 

142 F 12 79: 461. 

143 P12 79: 524. The record is not perfectly clear on this point. 


144 Chiefly of Dauphiny. The carriers of the ocean ports seem to have been 
guilty of drawing silks from Holland and England. May 7, 1733. F412 79: 1040. 
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that coarse fabrics of wool and linen were woven, from which 
were fashioned trousers and nuns’ robes.’* 

While it is true that in ease of conflict between colonial and 
home interest, the inhabitants of the homeland had first consid 
eration, it is equally true that in comparison with other coun 
tries, the council protected and guarded the colonies to a sur 
prising degree.**® As has been seen, storage without duty was 
allowed for Irish salt beef during a large portion of the period. 
The fisheries were also favored: foreign fish was repeatedly re- 
fused entry, even when intended for the troops.’** In 1704 a 
captain was not allowed to collect pay for escorting fishing 
smacks to the banks of the new world for fear that it might dis- 
courage French fishers. And when the council found the eod 
fisheries sadly injured by the cession of Newfoundland and 
Plaisance to the English, it turned to the encouragement of 
whale fishing.“** And especially the council was always offering 
recommendations to foster the sugar industry.” 

A pressing question from 1720 to 1727 was the protection of 
the colonies against inferior grain.**° At the session of January 
25, 1720, Amelot himself observed that frauds in the quality and 


145 Francis Parkman, The old régime in Canada, France and England in North 
America (Boston, 1902), 298; Andrews, ‘‘ Anglo-French commercial rivalry, 1700 


’ 


1750: the western phase,’’ in American historical review, 20: 762. 

146 The phrase ‘‘to favor the commerce of the French islands of America’’ oecurs 
repeatedly in the proceedings. The remark of the president at the session of Febru 
ary 18, 1723, affords a good index to the royal attitude: ‘‘The king has always 
paid attention to means which could contribute to the increase of commerce, whether 
in relation to manufactures or the fisheries, not only on the sea-coasts of France, but 
also in Canadian waters.’’ Article 3, F 12 71:44. The numerous exceptions already 
noted should be recalled. 

147 Catalog, F 12 92: 673; 93: 633. 

148 As a first step, whale oil was relieved of a duty of fifty sous. In 1716 all 
fish oils were relieved for ten years of the duties levied in 1710 and 1714. F 12 58: 
315. Growing directly out of this effort to encourage the fisheries at Port Royal 
came an attempt to favor the coal there by recommending for ten years free entry 
into France of coal which was loaded as ballust. And at the expiration of this 
exemption the tax was lowered. F 12 75: 347. 

149 In 1703 a high duty was proposed on foreign sugars entering Bayonne or Mar 
seilles in storage or transit for Savoy or other countries. F'12 51: 197; see also 
F 12 55: 322. 

150 Wine, brandy, and wheat constituted the bulk of the commerce to the islands. 
All other goods combined amounted to scarcely one-tenth of the freight. F 12 
78: 492. 
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weight of grain for the colonies were constantly being per- 
petrated."" The council readily drew up a decree to remedy 
these abuses.’ The decree seems not to have reached the mat- 
ter of weight, however, for the subject was again disturbing 
the councillors in 1725, together with accusations of false weight 
in beef and false measures in wine. The council tried to reach the 
whole problem by a fresh decree of August 2, providing for in- 
spection and fines.’** But yet the problem was far from solved. 
Merchants of La Rochelle and Rochefort asserted in 1727 that 
they would have to give up the grains of Marans, as they had 
been arriving at the colonies so spoiled that the troops and in- 
habitants did not dare to use them, and that they would have to 
seek them at a new point at greater expense. And so a law, 
designed to reach the difficulty once for all, fixed responsibility 
on the miller whose trademark the barrels bore for the quality 
of the flour until its arrival in America.*** With this action the 
subject passes from the records so that it may be inferred it 
marks a distinet step forward. 

It may justly be claimed, then, that the council of commerce 
was a potent factor in regulating and developing the French 
colonies. An important law to govern colonial trade was worked 
out through its agency; it served as a court in allowing excep- 
tions and for the adjudication of cases of infringement of the 
laws; it became a court of appeals for the interpretation of the 
letters patent and of the decrees; it secured bounties and aids 
from the king to sustain the colonies through critical periods 
of their existence; it formulated, to a large extent, the foreign 
policy with regard to colonial trade with foreign powers; it de- 
termined the trade relations between the various French col- 
onies; and it stimulated and fostered at all times an often wan- 

151 A bad custom had established the sale of grain by the barrel instead of by 
weight so that barrels rated at one hundred and eighty pounds contained only one 
hundred and fifty. 

152 Good grain, properly dried and without admixture, must be packed in barrels 
of good wood, bearing the miller’s trademark and the weight; it must also be in- 
spected after reaching the colonies. F 12 67: 25 ff. 

153 Since even in 1744 there was no fixed gauge for barrels of brandy at Nantes, 


a decree ordered that one-half those for the colonies must hold fifty-eight pots. 
F 12 67: 894. 


154 Article 21, F 12 74: 126 ff. The right of inspection seems to have been struck 
out in 1737, but the bakers wished it replaced for sea biscuit a year later. 
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ing interest on the part of French merchants in this none too 
profitable trade. That it became an increasingly negligible fac- 
tor after the first third of the century was probably due to the 
fact that an organ without initiative could not force upon a gov- 
ernment preoccupied with wars and with the mere effort to 
retain its territorial possessions an active participation in com- 
merece for which it had little time or genuine interest. 
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THE UNITED STATES FACTORY SYSTEM FOR TRAD- 
ING WITH THE INDIANS, 1796-1822! 


Trade with the American Indians was one of the earliest mo- 
tives for the establishment of white men in North America, and 
the rivalry of foreign countries for a firm hold upon the conti- 
nent was in large part a contest for that trade. In addition to 
its financial value the political influence of the Indian trade is 
highly significant. During the period of the revolution the 
rivalry between England, France, and Spain for the acquisition 
of the most profitable parts of North America was of critical im- 
portance; and during the infancy of the new United States gov- 
ernment the schemes and intrigues of these countries with their 
individual or collective attempts to win over the Indians to alli- 
ances against the United States were serious obstacles to the 
realization of the promise of American independence. 

The French were the first to carry on any extensive trade with 
the Indians. The numerous French posts which sprang up rapid- 
ly during the seventeenth century were established for either or 
both of two purposes: as mission stations to convert the Indians 
to the Roman Catholic faith or as centers for securing the lucra- 
tive gains from the fur trade. Although these posts originated 
from the private initiative of the French coureurs des bois, when 
once established the French government was not slow to see 
their possibilities and was most reluctant to give them up. As 
late as 1797 French agents were active in creating difficulties 
between the Indians and the United States, giving material aid 
to the Indians in strengthening their fortifications and helping 
them in other ways to prepare for war against the United 
States.’ 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association in St. Paul, May 10, 1918. While the author has done much independent 
investigation of the subject he can not claim to have contributed much to the ex- 
cellent summary given by Miss Louise Phelps Kellogg in her admirable introduction 
to the Wisconsin historical collections, v. 20. 

2 Frederick J. Turner, ‘‘Policy of France toward the Mississippi valley,’’ in 
American historical review, 10: 249 ff. and ‘‘Diplomatie contest for the Mississippi 
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The influence of the French was small, however, in comparison 
with that of either the British or the Spanish. The British in 
the northwest and the Spanish in the southwest openly support 
ed trading houses among the Indians. Through private em- 
ployees of the government as well as through these trading es 
tablishments, Spain worked among the red men of the south- 
west, always aiming at winning their alliance in intrigues against 
the United States. Having persisted during the period of the 
American revolution in her opposition to the American occupa- 
tion of the Mississippi valley, she sought the aid of France to 
prevent a peace being signed with England which would give 
the new United States trans-Alleghanian boundaries with the 
right of westward settlement to the Mississippi. France, how- 
ever, failed in her conciliatory efforts to uphold the Spanish 
restriction of the westward development of the United States 
and consequently after 1783 Spain, from her point of vantage 
at New Orleans, inaugurated many intrigues in the furtherance 
of a determined policy of drawing the allegiance of the trans-Al- 
leghanian west away from the United States. Numerous in- 
stances of her use of trading posts to deflect not only all the 
Indian fur trade of the southwest to New Orleans but also all 
political control over the Indians whether legally within the 
United States or not, are well known. Once in control of the 
powerful Indian tribes of the region, Spain had an effective 
weapon for use against the United States, her real foe in the 
eventful contest for the permanent possession of the rich Mis- 
sissippi valley. The varied ramifications of Panton, Leslie and 
company, the great Scotch fur trading company, and its semi- 
official relations with the European governments contending 
long so successfully with the infant United States fastened a 
control over the Indians hard for the United States to destroy. 
valley,’’ in Atlantic monthly, 93: 676 ff., 807 ff.; also ‘‘Correspondence of the French 
ministers to tha United States, 1791-1797,’’ in American historical association, An 
nual report, 1903 (Washington, 1904), v. 2. 

3 Thomas M. Green, The Spanish conspiracy (Cincinnati, 1891); French E. Chad 
wick, The relations of the United States and Spain: the Spanish-American war (New 
York, 1911); Paul C. Phillips, The west in the diplomacy of the American revolu 
tion (University of Illinois studies in the social sciences, 2: nos. 2 and 3 Urbana, 
1913) ; Edward S. Corwin, French policy and the American alliance of 1778 (Prince 
ton, 1916); William R. Shepherd, ‘‘ Papers bearing on James Wilkinson’s relations 
with Spain, 1788-1789,’’ in American historical review, 9: 748 ff. and ‘‘ Wilkinson 
and the beginning of the Spanish conspiracy,’’ ibid., 9: 190 ff.; George L. Rives, 
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The British government in the northwest before 1754 utilized 
only privately-established trading posts to increase its hold up- 
on the region. Thereafter through these private traders and 
her own government posts Great Britain guarded well her 
friendship with the copper-colored warriors of the northwest. 
Maintaining always an active fur trade with the Indians she dis- 
tinctly disclaimed any designs of dispossessing them of their 
lands for agricultural purposes. At the same time she continually 
and very cleverly called the Indians’ attention to the fact that 
the Americans, in their desire for land for agricultural settle- 
ments in the Ohio valley, were persistently aiming at the ulti- 
mate dispossession of the Indians. This British influence was 
especially evident during the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury when the United States was seeking to treat with the vari- 
ous Indian tribes. History sustains Washington in his declar- 
ation in 1794 that the British were stirring up Indian hostilities 
and doing all in their power to prevent the successful conclu- 
sion of a treaty between the United States and the northwestern 
Indians.* 

All three countries, France, Great Britain, and Spain, but es- 
pecially the two last named, saw in their relations with the In- 
dians a means of opposing the westward expansion of the United 
States. Through their respective traders and direct political 
agents, therefore, they sought to gain the friendship of the In- 
dians with a view not only to enriching themselves by trade but 
also to influencing the Indians to oppose the American advance 
upon their rich ‘‘spheres of influence.’’ ‘‘Naturally the foreign 
fur trading companies tended towards monopoly. At the sever- 
al portages they secured the right of way; at the emporia the 
best of provisions and supplies; among the winterers they had 
their choice of men; and the returns of their ‘brigades’ were as 
valuable as the argosies of the Spanish main. Their influence 
was felt not only in provincial but in national parliaments; di- 
plomacy was not seldom exercised on their behalf and they dic- 
tated the terms of several international treaties.’’* 

‘‘Spain and the United States in 1795,’’ ibid, 4: 62 ff.; Franklin L. Riley, 
‘«Spanish policy in Mississippi after the treaty of San Lorenzo,’’ in American his- 
torical association, Annual report, 1897 (Washington, 1897), 176 ff. 


4 Washington’s writings (Evans ed.—1905), 370. 
5 Wisconsin historical collections, 19: xvi. 
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The United States, failing more or less completely in attempts 
to perfect binding treaties with the Indians, at last resorted to 
the policy of her rivals of winning them by trade. The year 
1775 saw the first beginning of the slow evolution of a govern- 
ment system for trade with the Indians, when a committee of 
congress was appointed to devise a plan of operation. In the 
next year the purchase of goods for the trade was ordered and 
all unlicensed trade was prohibited.* Frequent but unsyste- 
matic conduct of the trade was undertaken during the period of 
the confederacy. In 1786 an ordinance was passed separating 
the Indian department into two divisions with a superintendent 
and deputies over each division, charged with the duties of ex- 
ecuting the congressional regulations and of granting licenses 
to trade with the Indians; they were under obligation to make 
frequent reports and to carry on continual correspondence with 
the secretary of war. Foreigners were forbidden the trade 
while American citizens were required to pay fifty dollars a 
year for a certificate of license to trade. The superintendents 
and deputies were at the same time forbidden to be engaged 
privately in the trade. The efforts to apply the system proved 
ineffective owing to the general disorganization in the affairs of 
the government of the United States at the time. By the law of 
1790 the license system was retained with a two-year license from 
the president as a feature and the omission of the former prohibi- 
tion of foreigners from the trade; no specification was made as 
to the amount to be paid for the licenses.’ Finally a law was 
passed on April 18, 1796, authorizing the establishment of the 
desired trading posts under the immediate direction of the pres- 
ident. The supporters of the bill in congress urged that such 
an act was necessary to protect the Indians from the exploita- 
tion of numerous imposters. The Indians themselves, it was 
asserted, sought the aid of the United States in the enforcement 
upon them by governmental enactment of the first nation-wide 
prohibition of the liquor traffic among the tribes. Underlying 
all the expressed reasons was the dominant one of securing the 
permanent attachment of the Indians to the United States in 
order that the natural westward expansion of the American na- 


6 Wisconsin historical collections, 19: xvi. 
7 Ibid., 19: xviii, 311, 326 ff. 
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tion might be facilitated and that the dangers to the United 
States from continual Indian conflicts be removed. 

The act of 1796 authorized public trade by government traders, 
who were to carry on ‘‘liberal trade with the Indians’’ as ad- 
vantageously to the Indians as possible so long as the original 
capital of $150,000 voted by congress was undiminished.‘ Per- 
manent trading houses were to be established as necessary, at 
which all transactions with the Indians were to be carried on by 
the government agents. In 1800 two such houses were estab- 
lished, one at Coleraine on the frontier of Georgia and the other 
at Tellico Blockhouse on the border between Tennessee and the 
Cherokee nation.’ Bright seemed the prospects for these fac- 
tories and Secretary of War Dearborn confidently reported to 
the president that ‘‘the Intercourse which grows from such es- 
tablishments has a powerful tendency towards strengthening 
and confirming the friendship of the Indians to the people and 
government of the United States, and towards detaching them 
from the influence of neighboring governments.’’*® In 1802 
four additional factories were established at Detroit, Fort St. 
Stephen, Chickasaw Bluffs, and Fort Wayne; and the next year 
a new act was passed authorizing further establishments. By 
1809 eight more factories were founded: at Arkansa, Belle Fon- 
taine, Natchitoches, and Chicago in 1805; Sandusky in 1806; and 
the island of Michilimackinac, Fort Osage, and Fort Madison in 
1808." Of these Detroit was discontinued in 1805 and Belle 
Fontaine in 1808, leaving in the year 1809 twelve United States 
government trading houses in operation. 

The initial prospects of these trading houses were encouraging 
indeed. In spite of the exertion of the foreign traders to with- 
draw the confidence of the Indians from the United States and 
to inspire in them jealousies and unfriendliness toward the fron- 
tier people, the Indians, drawn by the low prices charged by the 
American posts for the supplies they needed, came readily for- 
ward to trade with the Americans, apparently eager to profit 
by the advantages offered. The factories accordingly flour- 
ished; in 1801 it was reported that the business had been so sue- 

8 American state papers: Indian affairs, 1: 654. 

9 Ibid., 1: 643. 


10 Tbid., 1: 654. 
11 Jbid., 1: 655, 824. 
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cessfully conducted that an increase of from three to four per 
cent on the original stock had been secured.**? Unfortunately, 
events soon began to show the reverse side of the shield. 

Although by 1800 a few American traders had appeared at 
Prairie du Chien and Mackinac, the northwest was still largely 
in the possession of the more numerous and more experienced 
British and French traders. The question of American licenses, 
it is true, occasioned considerable embarrassment to the foreign 
traders, and the United States territorial regulations were found 
to interfere with the established French and British usages. 
The establishment of the United States factories at Chieago and 
at the Sauk cities on the Mississippi, moreover, certainly tended 
to disturb the equilibrium and profits of the British traders, 
while the expedition of Zebulon M. Pike up the Mississippi from 
St. Louis in 1805-1806 to warn the British traders not to display 
their country’s flag on American soil undoubtedly made them 
realize that a time of reckoning with the United States interests 
was bound sooner or later to come. Nevertheless, determined 
not to give up until forced to do so, they continued to make 
the most of their superior organization and knowledge of Indian 
character. The embargo act made it more difficult for both 
sides to obtain European supplies for their trade, but while the 
superintendent of Indian trade at Washington was writing 
plausible excuses to be given by the government factors to their 
tribal customers the enterprising British trader, Robert Dick- 
son, long well known to the northwest Indians, was eluding the 
embargo by conveying goods to his clients in the Wisconsin for- 
ests over a circuitous route of extraordinary length, from Mon- 
treal to Pittsburgh, down the Ohio river to its mouth, and thence 
up the Mississippi to his old posts."* 

With the war of 1812 and the signing of the treaty of Ghent 
in December, 1814, the British fur traders lost their former 
ascendency on American soil. With the restoration of the im- 
portant mart of Mackinac to the United States the British trad- 
ers and Indian agents removed their military posts to the near- 
est possible sites within the British boundaries, Amherstburg 
opposite Detroit and Drummond Island just east of the Mackinac 


12 American state papers: Indian affairs, 1: 654, 683. 
13 Wisconsin historical collections, 19: xvii. 
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straits. There they inaugurated a systematic policy of flattery 
and gift-giving to the Indians with the hope of counteracting 
the American overtures and retaining their former hold upon 
the Indians. They did not despair, even, of regaining the north- 
west when the next expected clash of their country with the 
United States should occur. Friction naturally arose between 
the neighboring British and American agents, as the letters of 
William Henry Puthuff, the United States agent at Mackinac, 
testify." 

Distressing times now befell the Wisconsin French traders 
who had been among the most faithful subjects of the British. 
Left by the treaty within the United States, they were still al- 
lied to the British by ties of custom, self-interest, and associa- 
tion. With an undefined status they found themselves neither 
British nor American citizens. Unable to obtain titles to the 
lands which they had inherited from their ancestors and had 
long cultivated, they were at the same time suspected and often 
harassed by officious American agents, their furs seized, their 
licenses revoked, and every possible obstacle placed in the path 
of the only method they had of earning a livelihood for their 
families."* In their dilemma, John Jacob Astor, already a 
power in the Wisconsin trade, saw his opportunity. Having 
secured the passage by congress of an act April 29, 1816, by 
which foreigners were excluded from any participation in the 
fur trade within the United States except in subordinate capaci- 
ties under American traders, he cleverly began through his 
agents to enlist the distressed French traders of Wisconsin in 
the service of his American fur company, which then succeeded 
to the interests of both the North West and Southwest compan- 
ies. Within his field of operation he then began from his base at 
Mackinac to embrace the region of the Great lakes, the upper 
Mississippi, and the entire length of the Missouri, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. Having driven out the competing British 
traders by the exclusion law of 1816 he successfully defended his 
own practice of engaging foreigners in his service. His faith- 

14 Wisconsin historical collections, 19: 420; 20: 32, 88 ff. 

15 Ibid., 20° 80, 145 ff.; Frederick J. Turner, ‘‘The character and influence of the 
Indian trade in Wisconsin, a study of the trading posts as an institution,’’ in Johns 


Hopkins university studies in historical and political science (Baltimore, 1891), 9: 
547 ff. 
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ful lieutenant, Ramsay Crooks, had by 1819 induced the war de- 
partment at Washington to clear up the disputed construction 
of the law in regard to Astor’s use of foreigners and the terri- 
torial extent of licenses so that the St. Louis officials were di- 
rected to recognize the validity of the licenses of the American 
fur company’s Mackinac traders." 

During the same period the United States government was 
also extending both its posts and trading factories within the 
borders of Wisconsin and the northwest. In 1816 Fort Howard 
at Green Bay and Fort Crawford at Prairie du Chien, with 
Indian agencies auxiliary to both establishments, were founded. 
Then the government extended its factory system to the north- 
west as an aggressive movement to diminish the power and in- 
fluence of the British traders. A new phase of the fur trade 
was thus begun. Thereafter government agents and private 
traders competed one with another for the trade of the Indians. 
With the bars down the traders became disorganized while a 
horde of adventurous Americans entered the lists against the 
old established trading families who were allied to the Indians 
by intermarriage and well trained in the efficient methods of the 
French and British régimes. With the gradual location of the 
factories alongside the American military posts numerous broils 
arose between the soldiers and the factors. While the treaties 
made by American officials with the Indian tribes at Portage des 
Sioux in 1815 and 1816 were made possible only by the threats of 
the Americans, the Winnebago asa whole refused to treat and re- 
mained for years sullen towards the United States. Down to 
1825 the Wisconsin Indians made annual visits to Drum 
mond Island and Amherstburg to consult with their wily British 
father and to receive their customary presents." 

Nevertheless, the earnest efforts of the United States afte: 
1815 to gain control of the northwest fur trade, to expel inhabi- 
tants unwilling to become American citizens, to build and garri- 
son the forts, and to rehabilitate the government fur trading fae- 
tories at first bade fair to achieve success; in particular the out- 

16 Wisconsin historical collections, 20: xi; Hiram H. Chittenden, The American 
fur trade of the far west, a history of the pioneer trading posts and early fur com 
panies of the Missouri valley and the Rocky mountains and of the overland commerce 


with Santa Fe (New York, 1902), 1: 167 ff., 310 ff. 
17 Wisconsin historical collections, 20: xix ff. 
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look for the factory system seemed for a time bright. Even 
British observers and interested parties prophesied beneficial 
effects from the fair dealings with the Indians. The Indians, 
it was said, who had at Green Bay paid fifteen dollars for a 
pound of tobacco and a dollar and a half for a thimble would 
readily recognize and appreciate the benevolence of a govern- 
ment that sold them articles at cost and paid them full market 
value for their furs.’* 

Some features of the Indian trade, however, were overlooked 
by the United States when it inaugurated its cash system. The 
Indian, frequently improvident, had no reserve stock of necessi- 
ties. He could not possibly go out on his winter hunt unless 
he was supplied in advance on unsecured credit with firearms, 
ammunition, clothing, and many sundries. He was accustomed 
to pledge to private traders who furnished the supplies the pel- 
tries he expected to gather. Naturally, when advancing goods 
at such risks, the trader charged the highest prices while he 
gave the Indian as little as possible for his furs on his return 
from the hunt. Knowing well how shifty and uncertain the In- 
dians were in all financial affairs, the trader sent clerks and 
voyageurs to follow many of his Indian debtors to their hunting 
grounds to secure on the spot all the peltry possible. The prac- 
tice of stopping others in the forest and along the streams on 
their return to the summer villages became common. Almost 
wholly depleted of the results of their winter’s hunt, the Indians 
reached Green Bay, Prairie du Chien, or the other posts with 
but few skins to sell to the government factors on a strict mar- 
ket basis.”® 

The United States government failed to foresee and avoid 
another difficulty. Both the French and British officials had 
periodically made considerable presents to their Indian wards. 
Weapons, ammunition, utensils, clothing, ornaments, and liquor 
had been distributed with a free hand as annuities for the in- 
surance of the Indians’ good will. Not only were the United 
States factors not supplied with such presents for distribution, 
but they were even held to a very strict accountability for all 
goods in their hands so that there was no opportunity for well- 


18 Wisconsin historical collections, 20: xiii, 1 ff., 37 ff. 
19 Ibid., 20: xiv; Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, 1: 13 ff. 
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placed American advertising. The Indians, of course, consid- 
ered the factors contemptible for their parsimony and suspected 
them further of withholding gifts the government meant the 
Indians to have. Moreover, the Indians were unable to obtain 
any liquor from the factories because of the United States’ pro- 
hibition of the traffic; at the same time, however, the govern- 
ment failed to enforce its prohibitive law in the case of private 
traders, thus giving a heavy advantage to the factors’ rivals. 

The square dealing at the factory soon lost its charm for the 
Indian when he found he could get neither the necessary credit, 
nor presents, nor liquor, for all three were obtainable at the 
unofficial trading posts. At the same time it was but natural 
for the Indians to hold in contempt a government that turned 
trader, especially when they often heard the private traders 
dub the government factors ‘‘Dam Yankee pedlars.’’*° 

Further, the local agents of the great fur companies, such as 
the American, were often married to native women and had long 
lived in the region. Supported by a great corporation under 
the management of Americans who had strong influence at 
Washington, these agents were the foreign rivals of whom the 
government factors so bitterly complained in their reports.” 

The private traders did not stop with their efforts to oust the 
factories by competition alone. As early as 1816 St. Louis mer- 
chants made a direct appeal to congress to abolish the factories; 
in the next year began the series of attacks which resulted with- 
in five years in the overthrow of the system and the complete 
triumph of Astor’s American fur company. The recommenda- 
tion of both the secretary of war and the house committee on 
Indian affairs of an increase of capital and the exclusion of for- 
cigners from the trade had an immediate result, however, in a 
new act, which continued the system on its existing basis for 
another year. In large part it was the support given by the 
able and honest superintendent of Indian trade, Thomas L. Me- 
Kenney, which thus prolonged the life of the system. Advocat- 
ing in an elaborate report the doubling of the number of fac- 
tories, he contended that, in order to determine whether the 
plan was successful, it ought to be conducted for a time on a 


20 Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, 1: 13 ff.: Wisconsin historical 
collections, 7: 272. 20: xv. 
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seale in correspondence with the government’s resources and 
not with its paltry $300,000 capitalization merely as a competi- 
tor to private concerns.” When the American fur company, 
under the leadership of Ramsay Crooks and seconded by the 
St. Louis traders, inaugurated its campaign for the abolition 
of the factories, it found an attorney in the astute Senator 
Thomas H. Benton, who handled the case so well in congress 
that the investigating committee which reported on February 
16, 1820, declared the factories to be ‘‘ productive of very serious 
injuries.’’ At the same time it was proposed that the federal 
government should either take the entire Indian trade into its 
own hands, or let it be surrendered to a single licensed corpora- 
tion to be held for abuses. Influenced by the report of McKen- 
ney this same committee on April 5 reversed its position and 
recommended the continuance of the system.” 

At this critical point the philanthropic interests of the east 
came to the defense of the system. In response to a renewed de- 
mand for the civilization of the Indians, Secretary of War Jolin 
C. Calhoun despatched the Reverend Jedidiah Morse on an ex- 
tensive western tour to report upon Indian trade conditions. 
His report, however, surprised the east by recommending the 
abolition of the factory system because of the undoubted mis- 
understanding the Indians had of its purpose and because of its 
failure as a civilizing agency.” 

This unexpected support encouraged the American fur com- 
pany to continue its fight. Then, too, Ninian Edwards of Illi- 
nois, Lewis Cass of Michigan, and several other prominent 
western statesmen repeatedly expressed their disapproval of 
the system. While some of these were doubtless influenced by 
their own or their constituents’ private interests, some, as ap- 
parently in Cass’ case, based their opinion on personal experi- 
ence and observation of the ineffectiveness of the system under 
the existing western conditions.” 

22 Wisconsin historical collections, 20: xv, 37 ff., 66 ff.; Chittenden, American fur 
trade of the far west, 1: 15; American state papers: Indian affairs, 2: 127, 181. 

23 Ibid., 2: 201 ff.; Wisconsin historical collections, 20: 162 ff. 


24 Jedidiah Morse, Report to the secretary of war of the United States on Indian 
affairs (New Haven, 1822); American state papers: Indian affairs, 2: 274. 


25 Ninian W. Edwards, History of Illinois from 1778 to 1833, and life and times 
of Ninian Edwards (Springfield, 1870); Wisconsin historical collections, 19: 395, 
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Finally, in the seventeenth congress, Benton as chairman of 
the senate committee on Indian affairs forced the issue by the 
introduction of the bill for the abolition of the system. The fac- 
tory system, he contended, had been inaugurated to remedy the 
evil eaused by permitting the British, under article three of 
Jay’s treaty of 1795, to navigate the Mississippi and to trade 
with Indians within the limits of the United States. Appre- 
hending that, at the time, American private traders had neither 
the capital nor the strength to gain the good will of the Indians 
in trade and thereby to counteract the British influence, congress 
had placed the factory system in operation in the west simulta- 
neously with the surrender of the western posts by the English 
in the summer of 1796. 

Looking into the operations of the system, however, Benton 
found upon examination of the itemized list of purchases of 
goods by the superintendent for the Indians a charge for eight 
gross of jewsharps. Clearly convinced that many of the items 
before this one were articles useless to the Indians, Benton 
here stopped to remark that he had not seen jewsharps ‘‘enu- 
merated among the articles of Indian commerce in Sir Alexander 
McKenzie’s history of the fur trade, nor could he perceive in 
what manner they could be used efficaciously in expelling Brit- 
ish traders from the Northwestern Territories. But the present 
superintendent had superadded some objects of a different char- 
acter: schemes for the amendment of the heads and hearts 
of the Indians; to improve their moral and intellectual faculties ; 
to draw them from the savage and hunter state, and induct them 
into the innocent pursuits of civilized life. In the execution of 
these schemes, the jewsharps might have their use. They are 
musical instruments, and ‘music hath charms to sooth the sav- 
age heart. .’ It has been related,’’ Benton continued, ‘‘of a 
musician of old, that he even tamed wild beasts, and bent down 
the tops of trees, and drew a woman out of hell, by the potent 
charms of music. In modern times it has also been said, 


‘He that hath not music in his soul, 
Is fit for treason, stratagem and spoil’.’’ 
These instruments were innocent instruments, and on that ae- 


count had been spared where better had been condemned. An 
ordinance of the city of Hartford, against fifes and drums, con- 
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tained express exception in favor of the jewsharp. They were 
innocent and adapted to the purposes of the superintendent in 
reclaiming the savage from the hunter state. The first state 
after that, in the road to refined life, was the pastoral, and 
without music the tawny-colored Corydons and the red-skinned 
Amaryllises, ‘‘recubans sub tegmine fagi’’ upon the banks of the 
Missouri and Mississippi could make no progress in the delight- 
ful business of love and sentiment. Even if the factories should 
be abolished, these harps might not be lost. They might be 
‘**hung upon the willows’ and Aeolus, as he passes by, might 
discourse upon them melancholy music, ‘soft and sad’ adapted 
to the vicissitudes of human affairs, the death of the factories, 
and the loss of the innocent age they were intended to intro- 
duce.’’*° 

In substantiation of his persistent charge that the superin- 
tendent had purchased supplies of very inferior quality at ex- 
orbitantly high prices and sold them to the Indians at an un- 
reasonable advance, Benton submitted the testimony of individ- 
ual traders and Indian agents, some if not all of whom were per- 
sonally desirous of eliminating the factors as competitors while 
others, such as Crooks, were prominent in the employ of Astor. 
The factors, he contended, had violated every provision of the 
law which obligated them to sell only to the Indians on liberal 
terms so as to save the original stock from being diminished. 
O’Fallon, Crooks, and others established for Benton that the 
goods had been sold to officers, soldiers, citizens, and private 
traders in direct violation of the letter of the act of congress and 
the policy of the government in establishing the factories. A 
capricious system of sale prices, constantly changing to meet 
competition and higher or lower as rivals were far off or near 
at hand, was said to prevail among the factors.** Furthermore, 
Benton charged that the superintendent, in defiance of the law 

26 Annals of congress, 17 congress, 1 session, 317, 359, 364, 433; American state 


papers: Indian affairs, 2: 260 ff., 326 ff. As a matter of fact jewsharps were a 
well-known article of the Indian trade. 

27It is now known that the government factories could not well do otherwise if 
they were to compete with the American fur company, which used this very method 
to annihilate individual traders and the government factories. Chittenden, Ameri 
can fur trade of the far west, 1: 313 ff.; Wisconsin historical collections, 20: xviii, 
36, 56, 61, 103, 162 ff., 211 ff., 381. 
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requiring the sales of the furs at different places at auction to 
the greatest advantage of the United States, had disposed of 
them principally at Georgetown, many under private contracts 
below the market prices. 

Johnson of Louisiana, King of New York, R. M. Johnson of 
Kentucky, Van Buren of New York, and Lowrie of Pennsyl- 
vania, controverted Benton’s charges of the abuses of the sys- 
tem and frauds of the superintendent and factors. Lowrie dis- 
closed correctly that the real defects lay in the system itself and 
not in any fraudulent administration of it. The capital fur- 
ished was clearly inadequate for the object, that capital, further- 
more, had been found difficult to manage in an Indian border 
extending over several thousand miles. In such an extended 
market, he argued, the purchase of articles suitable for the 
wants, real or imaginary, the wishes and the caprices of the 
various tribes, the transportation, care, and sale of the furs, 
involved such a complication of circumstances that it was im- 
possible for the government to conduct the traffic. ‘‘ Nothing 
but individual enterprise, individual industry and attention,”’ 
he contended, ‘‘is equal to such a business.’’ Disapproving of 
the entrance of the government into private trade, he would 
confine its functions strictly to proper public objects, leaving 
the Indian trade to individual initiative under government reg- 
ulation. ‘‘In every competition,’’ he asserted, ‘‘individual in- 
terest is always too sharp-sighted where the Government is a 
party.’? Unable to discern any advantages to the Indians from 
a system supplying at the time so small a part of their trade, 
lie advocated the opening of the trade to free but properly reg- 
ulated competition, by which the Indians would be better sup 
plied on better terms.” 

To such views was added the fact that investigation proved 
that neither the Chicago nor the Green Bay factory served its 
purpose, as nearly all the sales were to civilian whites; while the 
one at Prairie du Chien was practically insolvent, having caused 
a loss to the government of $12,300 besides harboring bad debts 
to the amount of $14,404. Searcely a third of the entire federal 
investment of $300,000 in the factories was ever recovered, while 


28 Annals of congress, 17 congress, 1 session, 326, 339 ff., 351; American state 
papers: Indian affairs, 2: 326 ff. 
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the merchandise left on hand at the closure was so inferior in 
quality that the officials of the Indian department refused to 
make gifts of it to the Indians in council assembled.” 

Upon the overthrow of the system by congress in March, 1822, 
Benton received from Crooks his congratulations for the victory 
which was ‘‘the best proof of the value to the country of talents, 
intelligence, and perseverance.’’ ‘‘ You deserve,’’ Crooks said, 
‘‘the unqualified thanks of the community for destroying the 
pious monster, since to your unwearied exertions and sound 
practical knowledge of the whole subject the country is indebted 
for its deliverance from so gross and unholy an imposition.’’” 
Under the adroit management of this same Crooks, the Ameri- 
can fur company, after throttling the official factors, then pro- 
ceeded to push its private rivals to the wall, destroying all but 
the shrewdest and most unscrupulous.” 

The system disappeared without oceasioning any noticeable 
inconveniences to the Indians.** Easily adjusting certain treat- 
ies with one or two tribes which specified that publie trading 
houses should be maintained among them the government re- 
moved its factories without any disastrous effect upon the fur 
trade as a whole. It must now be confessed also that the meri- 
torious system so fraught in its conception with good for the 
red men failed to avert the long and bloody Indian wars and 
the attendant corruption and bad faith which have gained for 
Americans an unenviable reputation for dishonorable conduct 
towards their dependent wards. Far from achieving the un- 
dermining of the influence of foreign powers among the Indians, 
the United States trading houses if anything tended towards the 
strengthening of the attachment of the natives to their foreign 
friends. The influence of France, Great Britain, and Spain 
among the Indians was diminished during the first two decades 
of the nineteenth century by force of arms and by diplomatic and 
legal procedure. The rapid rise after the war of 1812 of private 
American traders, well fitted to follow in the footsteps of the 

29 American state papers: Indian affairs, 2: 517, 532 ff. 

30 Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, 1: 15. 

31 [bid., 1: passim; Wisconsin, historical collections, 20: 290 ff. 

32 The bill abolishing the system passed the senate May 2, 1822; it passed the 


house and was approved May 6. Annals of congress, 17 congress, 1 session. For 
closures see Wisconsin historical collections, 20: 265, 278. 
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foreign ones then expelled, reduced the necessity for the contin- 
uance for commercial purposes of an inadequately supported 
government system. 

This early effort of the government to assume its social re- 
sponsibilities, however, must always be commendable. The 
popular failure to support the government in its undertaking to 
control the heartless commercial individualism of its citizens is 
sasily understood by any student of western American history, 
but is none the less regrettable. Because of it the government 
had to turn to new methods of dealing with the Indian question, 
to be met at every turn with the opposition of a mercenary pub- 
lic opinion which insisted, to a shameful degree, upon the prosti- 
tution of the Indian service for personal and partisan advan- 
tages. 

Royau B. Way 
BeLorr CoLLEGE 
Be.ort, WIsconsIn 








HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN CANADA, 1918-1919 


Following the precedent of last year’s survey, it will be con- 
venient first to deal briefly with Canadian historical activities 
relating to the war. The present survey covers roughly the 
period July, 1918, to July, 1919. It may therefore be said to 
cover the interregnum between war and peace, between the 
signing of the armistice and the signing of the treaty of peace. 
The war is over, and with it the pall that has been hanging 
over the world for four long years, deadening all activities 
that did not contribute to its successful prosecution. Men 
and nations are free to turn again to the manifold tasks that 
were laid aside in 1914 or later. But the transformation must 
inevitably be gradual. Until the treaty was finally signed 
there could be no assurance that the armistice was anything 
more than a breathing-space between two great periods of the 
war; and even when the treaty brought reasonable assurance 
that the venomous snake had been severely scotched, and that 
the world was free for at least a generation or so, it was too 
much to expect that mankind could throw off immediately the 
devastating effects of such an experience. Before the journey 
of peace may be resumed, the badly-damaged car must be re- 
constructed, and in the light of these last four tragic years it 
will probably be rebuilt upon radically different lines. Those 
who have lived through the conflict to help in the rebuilding 
of what we hope will be a saner and perhaps more friendly 
world, must look back upon that period that ended in July, 
1914, as something curiously alien. Contemporary history has 
become a thing of the immediate present, with tremendous 
potentialities, and all that lies behind it is chiefly important 
in so far as it contributes to a clearer view of the vital prob- 
lems that confront the world today. All of which would rather 
incline one to brush aside as unimportant much that formerly 
seemed worth recording, were it not for the fact that among the 
greatest lessons of the war is or should be that of humility. 
Who dare say at the present moment what does or does not 
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contribute to a clearer view of the problems of democracy? 
The wiser plan—particularly in such a general survey as this 
surely is to record what has been done or 
attempted, leaving the question of values for future determina 
tion. 





professes to be 


Tue War 


The preparation of the war archives survey, referred to in 
last year’s review, has been continued by the Dominion archives. 
It now fills a dozen or more large volumes, and when complete 
will be an invaluable source of information to students of the 
war. The work of collecting material for the Canadian war 
museum has been continued with good results. During the past 
year very large consignments of war relics and trophies have 
been and are still being received in Canada. Since December, 
1918, the work of collecting in France has been under the diree- 
tion of Lieutenant-Colonel Beckles Willson. The archives now 
have a large collection of captured aeroplanes, field guns, ma- 
chine guns, rifles, swords, flags, helmets, uniforms, and the like. 
The collection of proclamations now numbers over one thousand 
five hundred; many German proclamations have been obtained, 
including those announcing the battle of Jutland and the sen- 
tences pronounced on Miss Cavell and Captain Fryatt. There 
are also more than four thousand posters. Large numbers of 
posters have been obtained from Canada, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Australia, France, Italy, Brazil, Greece, Rus 
sia, and Germany, besides some from other countries. No definite 
plans have as yet been adopted for the permanent housing of the 
war museum and of the war records, but it is hoped that provi 
sion will soon be made for this purpose. The matter is at pres 
ent in the hands of a committee consisting of Sir Edmund Walk 
er, Brigadier-General Cruikshank, and Mr. Doughty, which is to 
make a full report to the Dominion government as to the char 
acter and site of the proposed museum. It is expected that this 
building, which will house the great collection of war relies and 
pictures, will harmonize with the group of buildings on Parlia- 
ment hill, and will be a fitting memorial to the Canadian men 
and women who sacrificed their lives in the war. 

The series of Proclamations, orders in council and documents 
relating to the European war, five volumes of which have been 
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issued bringing the compilation down to October 1, 1916, has 
unfortunately been discontinued by the department of the sec- 
retary of state of Canada owing to lack of funds. Two vol- 
umes have now been issued of the codperative history, Canada 
in the great war, referred to in last year’s survey. The first 
volume covers the military history of Canada from 1608 to 1914, 
in a series of concise chapters by various qualified writers. 
The second volume deals with Canada’s preparation for the 
war. Volumes rm and rv, the former of which is expected to 
be published in September, 1919, and the latter in November, 
1919, are devoted respectively to Canada’s share in the war on 
the sea and the first stages of the conflict on land. The two 
remaining volumes, to be issued in 1920, will bring the story 
of Canada’s participation in the war down to its final conclusion. 

During the year there appeared the third volume of Canada in 
Flanders, the official story of the Canadian expeditionary force. 
The first two volumes, it will be remembered, were by Lord 
Beaverbrook. The third, which deals with the operations of 
the Canadian army on the Somme in the autumn of 1916, is 
by Major Charles G. D. Roberts, author of an excellent history 
of Canada and many volumes of fiction and poetry. Other 
books of more or less permanent value as records of different 
phases of the war, as seen through Canadian eyes, are Colonel 
F. McKelvey Bell’s First Canadians in France;* Captain R. 
J. Manion’s A surgeon in arms; Colonel George G. Nasmith’s 
The fringe of the great fight; Lieutenant Jack Munroe’s Mop- 
ping up; Seout Joe Cassels’ The Black Watch; George E. Pear- 
son’s The escape of a Princess Pat; Emily P. Weaver’s Cana- 
dian V. C. book; Colonel William Wood’s Flag and fleet; Arthur 
Hunt Chute’s The real front; J. George Adami’s War story of 
the Canadian army medical corps; Douglas L. Durkin’s Fight- 
ing men of Canada; Henri Beland’s My three years in a Ger- 
man prison; Private Simmons’ Three times and out; Captain 
T. G. Roberts’ Thirty Canadian V. C.’s; Colonel Herbert A. 
Bruce’s Politics and the Canadian army medical corps; Under 
three flags, by St. Clair Livingston and Ingeborg Steen-Han- 
sen; M. A. Clark’s A war nurse’s diary; Pen pictures from the 
trenches, by Lieutenant Stanley Rutledge; Frank C. MeDonald’s 


1 Reviewed ante, 5: 240. 
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The kaiser’s guest; Out of the jaws of Hunland, by Private 
Jack Evans and Corporal Fred MeMullen; Canada’s day of 
glory, by F. A. McKenzie; Hunting the Hun, by Captain James 
Belton and Lieutenant E. C. O’Dell; and Letters of a Canadian 
stretcher-bearer, by R. A. L., edited by Anna Chapin Ray; Eco- 
nomic prices in the war, by W. A. Mackintosh; Ideals and train- 
ing of a flying officer, by R. W. MacLennan; Aviation in Can- 
ada, 1917-1918, compiled by lan Sullivan; Addresses delivered 
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during the war, by Sir Edmund Wallace; and England, Canada, 
and the great war, by Lieutenant-Colonel L. J. Desjardins. Most 
of these are self-explanatory. It may be noted that Dr. Adami’s 
book is the first volume of an authoritative history of the Cana- 
dian army medical corps in the war, published under the auspices 
of the Canadian war records office. Dr. Beland, formerly post- 
master general of Canada, was in Belgium at the beginning of 
the war. He immediately offered his services as a medical man 
to one of the Belgian hospitals. Although he was promised 
protection by the German military authorities, he was arrested, 
without any shadow of a pretext, and sent to a prison in Berlin, 
where he remained for three years. His book has also been 
published in French under the title Mille et un jours en prison 
ad Berlin. Colonel Bruce’s book contains the substance of his 








report on the organization of the Canadian army medical corps, 
it . . . ° 
1 | which has been the subject of bitter controversy in Canada. 
Of Canadian official publications relating to the war, the most 


important is Sir Edward Kemp’s Report on the overseas mili- 
tary forces of Canada, 1918. Of Canadian books in French 
| bearing on the war may be specially mentioned Fernand Rin- 
fret’s Un voyage en Angleterre et au front Francais, a series 
a of articles by a well-known Montreal journalist which first ap- 
: peared in his newspaper Le Canada. 
i Much of the historical materia! published in Canadian mag- 
azines and in the transactions of Canadian societies during the 
period under review also relates to the war and Canada’s par- 
ticipation therein. One notes, for instance, in the Revue Cana- 
dienne, ‘‘Némésis et l’Allemagne,’’ by Sir A. B. Routhier; 
‘‘Trois professeurs soldats,’’ by Réné Gautheron; and ‘‘Jac- 
ques Pineau, soldat de la classe 14,’’ by Edward Gouin; in Le 
Canada Francais, ‘‘Pour l’anniversaire de Courcelette: le 22e 
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bataillon Canadien-Frangais,’’ by Abbé Camille Roy; in the 
University magazine, ‘‘How the Canadians came to Fresnoy,’’ 
by C. F. Lloyd; ‘‘ Wounded and captured,’’ by A. F. Field; ‘‘O- 
Pip!’’ by J. A. Holland; ‘‘Turned soldier,’’ by Archibald Mal- 
loch; ‘‘Papers from the front,’’ by J. A. Holland; ‘‘ Watchers 
of the sea’’ and ‘‘The fight against the U boat,’’ by Patrick 
Vaux; and in the Canadian magazine, ‘‘The spirit of the army,”’ 
by T. G. Roberts and ‘‘Canada organized for aerial fighting,’’ 
by A. D. Camp. <A number of articles that should be noted here 
also appeared in periodicals outside Canada, such as ‘‘Canada’s 
war relief work,’’ by Sir Herbert Ames, in the Annals of the 
American academy (September, 1918) ; ‘‘Quebee and the draft,’’ 
by H. F. Gadsby, in Century (June, 1918) ; ‘‘ How the Canadians 
got into the war game,’’ in the Literary digest (January 5, 
1918) ; ‘Canada and the Siberian expedition,’’ by G. Gray, in the 
Nation (February 1, 1919); ‘‘Canada’s after-war problems,’’ 
by P. T. McGrath, in the Review of reviews (January, 1919) ; 
and ‘‘Reconstruction in Canada,’’ by J. A. Stevenson, in the 
Survey (January 4, 1919). 

The presidential address at the last annual meeting of the 
Royal society of Canada, by Rodolphe Lemieux, was on the 
very timely subject, ‘‘Le Canada, la guerre et demain.’’ A 
paper was read before section um by Brigadier-General E. A. 
Cruikshank on ‘‘Trench life in France and Flanders, 1915- 
1916,’’ consisting of extracts from the journal of a Canadian 
field officer on the western front. Addresses on ‘‘ Holland in 
war time,’’ by A. L. Clarke; ‘‘With the Queen’s hospital in 
Cairo,’’ by Dr. Ryan; ‘‘ Alsace Lorraine,’’ by Dr. De Champ; 
and ‘‘The student at arms,’’ by Major W. L. Grant, were de- 
livered before the Lennox and Addington historical society; 
‘“‘With the ‘Little Black Devils’,’’ by Sergeant-Major G. W. 
Gorman, was given before the Thunder Bay historical society. 
It may be mentioned that the Kent historical society has taken 
up the task of preparing and preserving a record of military 
services rendered by men and women of Kent county in the 
war of 1914-1918. The Lennox and Addington historical society 
will publish this year a history of war work done by the county, 
including short biographical sketches of every soldier or nurse, 
photographic illustrations of those killed in action, an account 
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of the work done by the various war organizations in the 
county, and statements of the amounts received for all loans and 
patriotic purposes. Similar compilations are being prepared 
by several other historical societies. Addresses on various 
aspects of the war have been delivered before the Canadian 
clubs of Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and other cities, 
and have since been published in their annual publications. 


ACQUISITION OF MATERIAL 


A considerable amount of documentary material has been 
placed on the shelves of the Dominion archives durimg the last 
few months. Much of this consists of transcripts of documents 
in Paris, copied during the period of the war and now trans- 
mitted to Canada. These include documents from the Archives 
des colonies, Archives de la marine, Ministére de la guerre, Min- 
istére des affaires étrangéres. Of the Archives des colonies, the 
transcriptions of series B — orders of the king and despatches — 
so far as it relates to Canada, is complete. From London the 
archives are receiving continuations of the transcripts of the 
Admiralty secretary papers, Chatham papers, Treasury solici- 
tor’s papers and Foreign state papers. In Canada the copying 
of the records of the Prévété de Quebec, of the Conseil supérieur 
and of the Courthouse of Montreal is being continued. Photo- 
stat copies have been made of a record book of the township of 
Sidney, Upper Canada, for the period 1790-1849, and of docu- 
ments relating to the military government of Trois Riviéres, 
1760-1764. The archives have also been the recipient of twenty 
four large volumes of transcripts of the records and papers of 
John Graves Simcoe, first lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada. 
Among various original documents recently received is a curious 
and interesting agreement regulating the beaver trade, drawn 
up at Quebec in 1700, between the inhabitants of Canada and the 
lessee of the king’s rights in the domaine d’occident. It bears 
the signatures of ninety-two of the foremost inhabitants of the 
colony at the time. The archives have also received the papers 
of the late Lieutenant-Governor Dewdney of the Northwest ter- 
ritories; and have secured photostat copies of the original auto- 
biography of John Macdonald of Garth, one of the principal 
members of the North West company. 
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The most important document added to the library of McGill 
university during the past year is a deed of gift by Maisonneuve 
to Henri Perrin and Esloy Tarry dit la Haye. The concession 
was for thirty arpents in what is now the heart of Montreal, and 
the seigniorial dues on the land were three deniers an arpent. 
The whole deed is in Maisonneuve’s own handwriting and is 
dated at the court of Ville Marie, January 16, 1654. Among 
the more important additions to the library in printed books 
is an extra-illustrated edition of Sandham’s Ville Marie in six 
volumes, completed by Mr. Sandham shortly before his death. 
A local enthusiast in Peterborough, Ontario, has compiled from 
the newspapers of the city and county a record of the chief 
events that have happened since the birth of the town. This 
record has been bound in book form and deposited in the ref- 
erence department of the public library. 


BrsLioGRAPHIES, GUIDES, AND CALENDARS 


An index to volumes 11-20 of the Review of historical publica- 
tions relating to Canada, compiled by L. Mason, has been pub- 
lished by the University of Toronto. The Review, which did not 
appear last year for financial and other reasons, has been re- 
sumed this year, the current volume covering historical publica- 
tions of the years 1917 and 1918. The Geographic board of 
Canada has issued a Catalogue of the maps in the collection of 
the Geographic board, accompanied by a Graphical index in 
twelve sheets. 

Historical and other bibliographies and similar tools for 
lightening the labor of students have apparently been classed 
among the forbidden luxuries during the period of the war. Ex- 
tremely few of these most useful appliances have seen print in 
Canada since 1914. G. C. Davidson’s admirable thesis on The 
North West company, mentioned elsewhere in this survey, con- 
tains a selected bibliography of printed and manuscript material 
relating to the history of the company. Volume xrx of the Col- 
lections of the Nova Scotia historical society contains a list of 
papers read before the society, 1878-1917, and a list of the Col- 
lections, volumes 1 to xIx. 
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The board of historical publications, established in connection 
with the Canadian archives, as noted in last year’s survey, has 
already laid the foundation for some exceedingly useful work. 
At the 1919 meeting of the Royal society of Canada, Mr. Adam 
Shortt, chairman of the board, discussed at some length the plans 
of the board so far as they had already been formulated. The 
general object is to bring within reach of students of history, 
within and without Canada, teachers in schools and universities, 
public and professional men, and the reading public generally, 
the chief documents relating to the history of Canada, inter- 
preted in its broadest sense. These documents will of course 
be arranged in the most convenient form for consultation and 
adequately equipped with editorial commentary and indexes. 
Here as elsewhere the actual work of publication has been de- 
layed by considerations growing out of the war, but it is now 
hoped to make some progress during the present year. 

The new edition of Documents relating to the constitutional 
history of Canada is in press and will, it is expected, soon be 
ready for distribution. A new Canadian archives report is also in 
press. Among other articles of interest it will contain a com- 
plete set of official proclamations, public notices, and the like of 
the military government (1760-1764) for the districts of Mon- 
treal and Trois Riviéres, and as complete a set as can be obtain- 
ed of those of the district of Quebec. The Quebec proclamations 
of this era have unfortunately been lost and all now in existence 
are such individual copies as have been preserved in London, 
in the St. Sulpice library, Montreal, in Laval university, and else- 
where. The report will also contain the public proclamations 
issued in Canada for 1764-1791, and a completion of the calendar 
of the Neilson papers, the first part of which was given in the 
Canadian archives report for 1913. The portion of the calendar 
now issued covers the years 1824 to 1847. 

The fourteenth report of the bureau of archives of the pro- 
vince of Ontario contains a first installment of the records of the 
early courts of Upper Canada, now Ontario. They cover the 
years 1789-1794, and are of very considerable historical interest. 
The documents are accompanied by a preface in which the pro- 
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vincial archivist tells the rather dramatic story of how they were 
accidentally discovered in 1910, after having been given up for 
years as irrecoverably lost; and also a scholarly introduction 
contributed by Justice Riddell. The story of the finding of 
the documents is one to gladden the heart of every historical 
student. ‘‘In the summer of 1910,’’ says Mr. Fraser, ‘‘Mr. C. 
M. Burton, of Detroit, a public-spirited investigator of the his- 
tory of the State of Michigan, and especially of the early days 
of Detroit, called on me in Toronto and expressed a desire to 
see the vaults at Osgoode Hall, the home of the High Courts of 
Ontario. Mr. Burton had asked me before this time to enquire 
at Osgoode Hall for the records of the Court of Common Pleas 
for the District of Hesse, or the Western District, which at one 
time included Detroit. The records had been sought for years 
in like and unlikely places, including Osgoode Hall, but could not 
be found. At his request, I repeated the enquiry, but the oldest 
of the officials, for fifty-one years the custodian of the oldest 
vault, knew nothing of them, and stated that two systematic 
searches at the request of the Attorney General’s Office had been 
made many years before without avail. 

‘‘Mr. Burton’s immediate object on the occasion of his visit, 
however, was to observe the method in use for filing papers 
preserved. At that time there were no electric lights in the 
vaults, and lamps were forbidden because of the possibility of 
accidental explosion. The languid flame of a tallow candle suf- 
ficed to show the way, though not to shed sufficient light on the 
dust-begrimed pigeonholes. Mr. Burton noticed a book of an- 
cient appearance on the top shelf that aroused his curiosity. To 
get it for him, I climbed on an uncovered deal box filled with old 
papers that lay on the floor, and reached the volume. The book 
proved to be one into which letters of the early eighties had 
been copied by letter press—of no apparent record value. Step- 
ping down I upset the deal box, emptying the contents on the 
floor. Proceeding to replace the papers, the first article picked 
up was a paper-covered volume similar to the old-fashioned 
books sometimes used by the township valuators of long ago. 
My astonishment may be imagined when I discovered that the 
book was one of the long lost Minute Books of the Court of 
Common Pleas of the Western District, and there on the first 
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page was the name of the ‘First Judge,’ the Honourable Wm. 
Dummer Powell. Mr. Burton and Mr. Jackson were standing 
near me in the narrow vault, the latter holding the candle and 
telling the Detroit visitor of the age and glory of Osgoode Hall. 
I suppressed my rising feelings until all the papers had been put 
back in the box except eight thin folios, one after another of 
which I had rescued from the orderless heap, tattered, and ap 
parently useless, but in reality of priceless value, being the 
original records of our oldest constituted Courts for the old 
Districts of Hesse, Mecklenburg and Luneburg in Upper 
Canada. 

‘‘T asked Mr. Burton to look at one of the books, remarking 
that he might feel interested in it. He opened it, and when he 
saw the holograph of John Munro, a relative, on one of the 
pages he gave up the effort to appear calm, and in the cireum- 
stances was to be excused for having always known that the 
precious records were there.’’ 

In an interesting note by Fred Landon on ‘‘Father Jones and 
the Jesuit archives’’ in the July, 1918, number of the Michigan 
history magazine there are references to a few of the invalu- 
able documents relating to early Canadian history in the ar- 
chives of St. Mary’s college, Montreal. Of one of these Mr. Lan- 
don says: ‘‘The linguistic writings of Father Pierre Potier who 
died at the Sandwich Mission on the Detroit River in 1781 are 
among the treasures of these Jesuit archives. There are five vol- 
umes all in the neat handwriting of Father Potier. The first two 
contain the Huron radicals or roots of the five conjugations, the 
third volume is a Huron grammar and compendium, the fourth 
a collection of sermons and homilies in the Huron tongue while 
the fifth volume is made up of the two previous volumes of Hu- 
ron roots with many additions and a list of some 566 nouns in the 
order of the conjugations to which they belong. It may not be 
generally known that the Ontario Bureau of Archives is plan- 
ning to reproduce these volumes in photo-faesimile.’’ The pro- 
vincial archivist states that these documents will appear in the 
forthcoming Report of the Ontario archives. In addition to the 
facsimile of the manuscripts there will be published Wilkie’s 
Analysis, several contributions on the same subject from other 
sources, and a sketch of Father Potier’s life. Mr. Fraser states 
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that during the year considerable progress has been made by the 
bureau of archives in the copying of official documents which 
it is hoped will some day see the light, the compilation of the 
Doomsday book, and the assembling and classification of much 
material, pictorial and otherwise, connected with the great war. 
Some attention has been given to the subject of place names and 
genealogy under the direction of the bureau of archives. The 
year has been a very busy one and much good work has been 
accomplished. 

Among the papers read at the May meeting of the Royal 
society of Canada were several that should be noted in this 
section. To the English section were contributed two western 
narratives, edited by Judge Howay, of New Westminster, British 
Columbia. The first, ‘‘Overland journey of the argonauts of 
1862,’’ describes the trials and adventures of the emigrants of 
that year on their memorable journey across the continent to 
British Columbia. The second, ‘‘The voyage of the Hope, 1790- 
1792,’’ contains an account of the voyage of one of the early 
Boston ships to the northwest coast of America, in the days of 
the maritime fur trade. Walter S. Herrington contributed 
‘*Some notes on the minutes of the town meetings of the town- 
ship of Sidney,’’ based on an old minute book of considerable 
historical interest, covering the period 1790-1850. Justice Rid- 
dell, one of the most indefatigable of Canadian historical in- 
vestigators, read two papers, the first, ‘‘The slave in Upper 
Canada,’’ bringing together the documentary evidence as to the 
existence of slavery in what is now known as Ontario; and the 
second, ‘‘A contemporary account of the Navy island episode, 
1837,’’ consisting of a narrative by George Coventry of the de- 
struction of the Caroline, with introduction and historical notes. 
Of papers contributed to the French section, mention may be 
made here of ‘‘Sur un journal inédit du siége de Québee en 
1759,’’ by Aegidius Fauteux; and ‘‘Les oisivetéz de M. de Vau- 
ban,’’ by A. D. DeCelles, librarian of parliament. 

Publication of source material by the provincial archives of 
Nova Scotia, British Columbia, and other provinces except 
Ontario, has been held up during the war. It is probable, how- 
ever, that steps will be taken within the next year or so to make 
accessible in printed form much of the valuable documentary 
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material contained in these repositories. Much the same con- 
dition obtains with the provincial and local historical societies, 
which exist in all the provinces but are particularly numerous 
and active in Ontario. Volume xvi of the Papers and records 
of the Ontario historical society contains an address by Henry 
Harmon Noble, on ‘‘A loyalist of the St. Lawrence,’’ an ac 
count, largely drawn from documents in the Canadian archives, 
of the building of Loyal block house, Block House Point, Ver- 
mont, in 1781, by Captain Justus Sherwood. J. D. Barnett’s 
paper, ‘The books of the political prisoners and exiles of 1838,”’ 
although made up largely of extracts from rare printed books 
by men who took part in the rebellioa in Upper Canada, per- 
haps may be properly included here. The Lennox and Adding 
ton historical society continues in volume x of its Papers and 
records the excellent work it has been doing for some time 
past in the publication of records relating to the history of the 
county. ‘*The newspapers of the county’’ consists of an histori 
cal survey of the newspapers of Lennox and Addington, in the 
form of extracts from the old files. The volume is compiled and 
edited by Walter S. Herrington, of Napanee. 

In this section may also be noted source material published 
in periodicals, such as T. C. Elliott’s carefully edited extracts 
from the diaries of David Thompson, of the North West com- 
pany, ‘David Thompson’s journeys in the Spokane country,’’ 
begun in the July, 1917, number of the Washington historical 
quarterly, and concluded in January, 1919. In the Bulletin 
des recherches historiques appeared the following: ‘‘ Memoire 
sur les limites du Canada,’’ a document signed by Dumas and 
dated at Paris, April 5, 1761; ‘‘Une ordonnance inédite sur 
Montréal,’’ by E. Z. Massicotte; and ‘‘Les ordonnances des six 
premiers intendants de la Nouvelle France,’’ by Pierre-Georges 
Roy. Several books consisting mainly of source material will 
be noted under the division of monographs and general trea- 
tises. 


MEETINGS AND Pus.LisHep TRANSACTIONS 


The Royal society of Canada held its thirty-seventh annual 
meeting in Ottawa, May 19-22, 1919. Several papers of an his- 
torical nature were read before sections 1 and 1, in addition to 
those mentioned under the preceding heading. To the former, 
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Pierre-Georges Roy contributed a study of ‘‘Louis Rouer de 
Villeray, premier conseiller au conseil souverain de la Nou- 
velle-France.’’ The same industrious scholar also read a paper 
on ‘‘Jean-Baptiste-Louis Franquelin, hydrographe du roi a 
Québec.’’ Gustave Lanctdét, in ‘‘Les premiers volontaires au 
Canada,”’ tells the story of five companies of French-Canadian 
volunteers in the campaign of 1764 against Pontiac. Benjamin 
Sulte, in ‘‘Pierre Ducalvet,’’ discusses the historical value, or 
rather the lack of historical value, of the writings of a man who 
managed to keep himself very much in the limelight in the pe- 
riod 1775-1783. A slight paper by Régis Roy discusses the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Jacques Cartier, appartenait-il & la noblesse?’’ ‘Two con- 
tributions to the ecclesiastical history of Quebee are Abbé 
Auclair’s ‘‘Les Soeurs de Sainte-Anne 4 Saint-Jacques et a 
Lachine,’’ and Monseigneur Paquet’s ‘‘Nos évéques d’aprés 
leur historien.’’ Before the English section, Archdeacon Ray- 
mond read a paper, ‘‘A loyalist and a radieal,’’ on Elias Hardy, 
a well-known figure in the early days of New Brunswick. Two 
economic papers of unusual interest were Stephen Leacock’s 
‘*Position and outlook of political eeonomy,’’ and Dr. MacIver’s 
‘*Keonomic foundations of society.’’ Several papers coming 
rather within the province of ethnology will be noted later. The 
Royal society volume for 1918, containing papers noted in last 
year’s survey, was issued in May last. 

Among the publications of Canadian historical societies pub- 
lished since the appearance of the last survey, may be noted the 
Annual report of the Ontario historical society (Toronto), for 
1918, and volume xvi of the Papers and records of the same 
society; the Sixth annual report of the Waterloo historical 
society (Kitchener, Ontario); volume tv of the Papers and 
addresses of the Kent historical society (Chatham, Ontario) ; 
the Ninth annual report of the Thunder Bay historical society 
(Port Arthur, Ontario); the Annual report of the Women’s 
Canadian historical society of Ottawa for 1918-1919; the Annual 
veport of the Woman’s Canadian historical society of Toronto 
for 1918; number 31 of the Publications of the Niagara histo- 
rical society (Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario); volume rx of the 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex historical society 
(London, Ontario) ; number 7 of the Pioneer papers of the Sim- 
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coe county pioneer and historical society (Barrie, Ontario) ; two 
pamphlets issued by the Essex county historical society (Wind- 
sor, Ontario) ; volume xx of the Collections of the Nova Scotia 
historical society ; and the Annual report of the York pioneer and 
historical society (Toronto). In addition to the papers already 
noted in the Papers and records of the Ontario historical society 
may be mentioned John Squair’s presidential address, without 
specific title, but dealing with the early history of the temperance 
movement in Durham county, Ontario; ‘‘The latest milestones in 
the history of civilization,’’ by Lieutenant-Colonel A. E. Belcher, 
a paper read before the York pioneer and historical society; 
‘“‘The Rev. John Barclay, M. A.,’’ by A. Blanche Burt; ‘‘ History 
of the Windsor and Detroit ferries,’’ by F. J. Holton, D. H. 
Bedford, and Francis Cleary; and ‘‘ The founding of Kirkfield,’’ 
by A. F. Hunter. 

At the last meeting of the Ontario historical society, in June, 
1919, the following papers were read: ‘‘The retreat of Proe- 
tor and Tecumseh,’’ by Judge Ermatinger; ‘‘ History of Presby- 
terianism in Oxford county,’’ by the Reverend McMullen; 
‘‘Women in pioneer life,’’? by Amelia Poldon; ‘‘Leaves from 
an unpublished volume,’’ by George R. Pattullo; ‘‘ Canadian his- 
tory in the schools,’’ by H. J. Cody; ‘‘The Six Nation Indians,’’ 
by A. I. Gilkison; ‘‘The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the discovery of western Ontario by La Salle and the Sulpi- 
cian priests,’’ by J. H. Coyne; ‘‘Stage days in Oxford,’’ by W. 
B. Hobson; ‘‘Former name of the River Thames,’’ by James 
Sinclair; ‘‘The Amishman,’’ by Judge Smith; ‘‘Early days in 
Waterloo county,’’ by W. H. Breithaupt; ‘‘ Williamstown, an 
historic village,’’ by Janet Carnochan; ‘‘Some unusual sources 
of information in the Toronto public library on the history of the 
rebellion of 1837-1838,’ by Frances Staton; and ‘‘Canada’s part 
in freeing the slave,’’ by Fred Landon. 

Of papers read before the various local societies may be men- 
tioned: E. W. B. Snider’s historical account of the industrial 
development of Waterloo county, and Carlton MeNaught’s 
paper on ‘‘Hon. James Young: Canadian patriot,’’ (Waterloo 
historical society) ; R. V. Bray’s ‘‘Medical profession in Chat- 
ham and Kent counties: a history,’’ G. T. MeKeough’s ‘‘ Early 
Indian oceupation of Kent county,’? W. N. Sexsmith’s ‘‘Notes 
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on the Buxton settlement,’’ and A. A. Hicks’ ‘‘Growth of 
Methodism in Chatham’’ (Kent historical society); ‘‘Early 
mining,’’ by Peter McKellar (Thunder Bay historical society) ; 
and ‘*The new settlement on Lake Erie,’’ by George F. Mac- 
donald (Essex historical society). Three papers read before 
the York pioneer and historical society in 1919 but not yet 
published are: A. E. S. Smythe’s ‘‘ Early pioneers in book-mak- 
ing in Canada’’; Dr. Keyes’ ‘‘Impressions of a boy in Toronto 
fifty years ago’’; and H. J. Cody’s ‘‘Historical societies.’’ 
Two useful papers were read at the meeting of the Nova Scotia 
historical society in May, 1919: ‘‘A summary of certain letters 
in the Dominion archives relating to the Acadian expulsion, 
1751-1756,’’ by Placide Gaudet; and ‘‘ Notes from an old ledger 
at Arichat, Cape Breton,’’ by J. F. Blagdon. Other papers 
read this year before local historical societies are: ‘‘Gen- 
esis of place names,’’ by Louis Goulet and ‘‘Settlement and 
survey of the River Thames lots,’’ by W. G. George (Kent 
historical society); ‘‘Social life among the Indians of James 
bay,’’ by P. H. Godsell (Thunder Bay historical society) ; ‘‘ Ex- 
ploration of southern Ontario,’’ by J. H. Coyne; ‘‘The exiles 
of 1837-1838,’’ by J. D. Barnet; ‘‘ Fugitive slaves in London be- 
fore 1860,’’ by Fred Landon; ‘‘Durham’s work in Canada,’’ by 
1. D. Barnet; ‘‘ Pioneer settlers of Adelaide township,’’ by Har- 
old C. Rennie; and ‘‘More Proudfoot papers,’’ by H. Priddis 
(London and Middlesex historical society). 

There seems to be no immediate prospect of the revival of the 
Manitoba historical society, which has now been in a state of sus- 
pended animation for several years. For a quarter of a century 
er more, under the leadership of George Bryce, the western Ca- 
nadian historian, and a small group of enthusiastic associates, 
this society did excellent work under conditions that were far 
from encouraging, and published a number of small but impor- 
tant annual volumes, many of which are now among the rarities 
of Canadian historical literature. Another society that has for 
some years been counted among the dead with no apparent hope 
of resurrection is the Peterborough historical society (Ontario). 
As in so many eases, this society was for some time kept alive 
mainly through the enthusiasm of one or two members, and 
when death or physical infirmities or other and more pressing 
responsibilities removed these, the society collapsed. 
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PeriopicaL LITERATURE 


In the Canadian magazine (Toronto), Sir John Willison con- 
tinued and concluded his series, ‘‘ Reminiscences political and 
personal.’’? Other articles of an historical nature are: W. 8. 
Wallace’s ‘‘First Canadian agent in London’’; V. Hayward’s 
‘‘The Doukhobours: a community race in Canada’’ 
Fronsac’s ‘‘The last royal governor of Gaspesia’’; Justice Rid 
dell’s ‘‘Marriage in early Upper Canada”; L. Stone’s ‘‘St. 
Eustache; some incidents of its defence and its defenders in 


Died) 


1837’’; and ‘‘Indians of the county of Simeoe’’ by David Will- 


- Vicomte de 


iams. 

Queen’s quarterly (Kingston, Ontario) has printed ‘‘Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier,’’ by A. Kirk Cameron; and ‘‘A forgotten adven- 
turer of the fur trade,’’ by L. J. Burpee. 

The University magazine (Montreal) has published: ‘‘The 
Canadian anti-slavery group,’’ by Fred Landon; ‘‘Our future 
in the British empire,’’ by J. G. Harvey; ‘‘Federation or em- 
pire,’’ by Arthur EK. Darby; and ‘‘The fugitive slave in Canada,’’ 
by F. Landon. 

The Bulletin des recherches historiques (Beauceville, Quebec) 
has offered the following: ‘‘Le projet de conquéte de la Nou- 
velle-York de M. de Calliéres en 1689,’’ by Pierre-Georges Roy; 
‘‘Nicolas de Mouchy, notaire royal 4 Montreal,’’ by E. Z. Mas- 
sicotte; ‘‘La seigneurie de Cap Saint-Claude,’’ by Pierre-Geor- 
ges Roy; ‘‘Notes historiques sur le nord de la province de Qué- 
bee, la Baie d’Hudson, |’Ungava,’’ by Hormisdas Magnau; ‘‘ Les 
compagnons de Cartier,’’ by Régis Roy. 

Le Canada Frangais (Quebec) has published: ‘‘Les débuts 
de notre régime parlementaires. La question de langue,’’ by 
Thomas Chapais; ‘‘La déportation des Acadiens,’’ by Henri 
d’Arlas; ‘‘Acadiana. Mgr. M. F. Richard,’’ by F. M. Gildas; 
‘*A propos des fréres la Vérendrye,’’ by A. H. de Trémaudan; 
‘‘Pierre Gauthier de Varennes de la Vérendrye et ses fils,’’ by 
Abbé Caron; ‘‘Le Due de Kent 4 Québec en 1791,’’ by Abbé 
Auguste Gosselin. It may be noted that Le Canada Francais, 
of which the first two volumes have now appeared—the first num- 
ber appearing in September, 1918—replaces Parler Francais. 
The new magazine is edited by Abbé Camille Roy, and published 
by Laval university, Quebec. 
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In the Revue Canadienne (Montreal), Pierre-Georges Roy con- 
tinues his series of articles, ‘‘Les officiers d’état-major sous le 
régime Frangais.’’ Other articles to be noted are: ‘‘ Au berceau 
de la confédération,’’ by Emile Chartier; ‘‘Sir Wilfrid Laurier,’’ 
by Elie J. Auclair; and ‘‘Critique de l’histoire de |’Acadie 
Francoise de M. Moreau,’’ by A. Couillard Després. 

Le Pays Laurentien (Montreal) has published two articles of 
special note: ‘‘Les Dieskau,’’ by F..J. Audet; and ‘‘ Au berceau 
de la confédération,’’ by Antonio Savard. ‘ Of a number of arti- 
cles by Benjamin Sulte, the following should be mentioned: 
‘‘Washington et le Canada,’’? ‘‘Enfancg d’une législature,’’ 
‘*Hochelaga,’’ and ‘‘Questions d’histoire.’’ Régis Roy contrib- 
utes some historical notes on Charnisay and De Louvigny. 

During the period under review a good many articles have 
appeared in periodicals outside Canada bearing on Canadian 
history. Of these may be mentioned: ‘‘Father Jones and the 
Jesuit archives,’’ by Fred Landon, and ‘‘Claude Jean Allouez,’’ 
by John A. Lemmer, in Michigan history magazine, July and 
October, 1918, respectively; ‘‘Political biography in Canada,’’ 
by W. P. M. Kennedy, in the Bookman, May, 1919; ‘‘Menno- 
nite problem in Canada,’’ by J. A. Stevenson, Nation, November 
9, 1918; ‘‘Exeursion into Canadian history,’’ by C. W. Gordon, 
Bookman, November, 1918; ‘‘ Confederation of British America,’’ 
by A. H. Chute, North American review, October, 1918; ‘‘ Politi- 
eal situation in Canada,’’ by C. A. C. Jennings, Edinburgh re- 
view, July, 1918; ‘‘Quebee’s disaffection,’’ by P. T. MeGrath, 
Review of reviews, July, 1918; ‘‘ Political situation in Canada,”’ 
by R. M. Dawson, New republic, January 12, 1918. 

Mention may be made here of that admirable annual, the 
Canadian annual review of public affairs; the volume for 1918, 
edited by J. Castell Hopkins, was published some time ago. 


MonoGraPpus AND GENERAL TREATISES 


It is not often that a living historian enjoys the distinction of 
having his scattered writings brought together and published 
in a series of volumes. A case in point is the series, Mélanges 
historiques de Benjamin Sulte, compilées, annotées et pub- 
liées par Gérard Malchelosse. Three volumes have already been 
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published, in admirable form. Mr. Sulte has thrown light on 
so many obscure points in the early history of Canada, and his 
articles have appeared in so many more or less casual and in 
accessible magazines and newspapers, that M. Malchelosse’s 
work is one for which all historical students interested in this 
subject must be devoutly thankful. 

The death of the great Canadian statesman, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, has not yet brought forth anything like an adequate 
biography, although two at least are in preparation. Among 
several rather superficial sketches published since his death are 
Peter MeArthur’s Sir Wilfrid Laurier; Sir Wilfrid Laurier: 
a tribute, compiled by T. A. Browne; and the articles by A. Kirk 
Cameron, in Queen’s quarterly, and by EF. J. Auclair in the Re- 
vue Canadienne elsewhere mentioned. What will probably be the 
standard lives of the former prime minister of Canada, in French 
and English respectively, are now in preparation by the veteran 
French-Canadian scholar and lifelong friend of Laurier, Sena- 
tor David, and by O. D. Skelton, of Queen’s university, respec- 
tively. The former work, it is understood, will be accompanied 
by a collection of Sir Wilfrid’s speeches and will probably fill 
two large volumes. The latter will be somewhat more compact. 
A recent pamphlet that may properly be mentioned here is 
Ferdinand Rinfret’s Le Liberalism de Laurier. The biogra- 
phy of Sir Georges-Etienne Cartier, by John Boyd, has now 
been translated into French by Sylva Clapin and published 
in Montreal. Sir Joseph Pope, who wrote the authorized bi- 
ography of his former chief Sir John A. Macdonald, published 
some years ago, has now completed the editing of Macdonald’s 
letters. They will be published by the Oxford press, probably 
in two volumes. 

Two important contributions to Canadian constitutional his- 
tory are W. P. M. Kennedy’s Documents of the Canadian con 
stitution, 1729-1915, and A. D. DeCelles’ Les constitutions du 
Canada. Mr. Kennedy’s work is exceptionally useful, as it con- 
tains not merely what are usually regarded as constitutional 
documents, but also much illustrative material in the way of 
contemporary speeches, letters, and the like, not hitherto readily 
accessible. In Selected speeches and documents of British 
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colonial policy, Arthur B. Keith has brought together in com- 
pact form a series of documents on fundamental decisions of 
British colonial policy, from the royal proclamation of 1763 deai- 
ing with the constitution of Canada, to the decisions of the im- 
perial war cabinet in 1917. Another useful book in the same 
field is W. S. Seott’s Canadian constitution historically ezx- 
plained. 

Francis Maseres was attorney-general of Canada from 1766 to 
1769, three very critical years in Canadian history. His letters 
to friends in England not only give a vivid picture of Canada 
in those years, but also throw much light on obscure passages 
in the polities of the period. They are now published as The 
Maseres letters, 1766-1768,’ with introduction, notes, and appen- 
dixes, under the editorship of W. Stewart Wallace of Toronto 
university. 

The monograph referred to in last year’s survey, Journal de 
l’expedition du Chevalier de Troyes a la Baie d’Hudson en 1686, 
by Abbé Ivanhoe Caron, has since been published. A _ book 
praiseworthy both as a scholarly piece of work and as an ex- 
ample of good bookmaking is J. 8S. McLennan’s Louisbourg from 
iis foundation to its fall, 1713-1758. This book was printed in 
the spring of 1914, but was held over on account of the war and 
not actually published until the autumn of 1918. It is based on 
original and to a large extent hitherto unpublished material in 
the Canadian archives and elsewhere. A modest little work that 
throws a good deal of new light on the early history of the Cana- 
dian capital, then known as Bytown, is H. P. Hill’s Robert Ran- 
dall and the LeBreton flats. Other recent publications are: 
Hugh S. Eayrs, ‘‘Sir Isaac Brock; W. S. Herrington’s Pioneer 
life amongst the loyalists of Upper Canada; R. G. MacBeth’s 
Romance of western Canada; R. E. Gosnell, Story of confedera- 
tion; KE. Porritt, Evolution of the Dominion of Canada; two vol- 
umes in the Chronicles of America series: W. B. Munro, Crusa- 
ders of New France, and G. M. Wrong, Conquest of New France’ ; 
Sir George Arthur and his administration in Upper Canada, by 
Walter Sage; Early days of Dunneville, by P. J. Donovan; 


2To be reviewed later. 
3 To be reviewed later. 
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One year of union government, by N. W. Rowell; Les pre 

miers colons du Canada, by Abbé Couillard-Després. Sir 
John Willison’s ‘‘Reminiscences,’’ which have been appear- 
ing serially in the Canadian magazine, will be published this 
autumn under the title Across the years. Another book that will 
be published about the same time is L. J. Burpee’s Fur traders 
of the west, which was originally announced for publication in 
1916 but was delayed owing to the war. Among publications of 
the Dominion government of a more or less historical character 
may be mentioned the Report of the commission appointed to 
delimit the boundary between the provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia; Description of and guide to Jasper park, 
with historical notes by R. Douglas, edited by EK. Deville, sur- 
veyor-general; and a pamphlet entitled Canada’s war effort, 
1914-1918, issued by the director of public information. 

Several recent books that attempt in various ways to apply 
the lessons of the past to the great problem of reconstruction 
in Canada are C. W. Peterson’s Wake up, Canada; Arthur 
Hawkes’ The Birthright, a search for the Canadian Canadian and 
a plea for the larger loyalty; William H. Moore’s The clash: a 
study in nationalities, dealing mainly with the racial question in 
Canada*; W. L. Mackenzie King’s Industry and humanity; J. D. 
Hunt’s Dawn of a new patriotism; and L. J. Burpee’s A suc 
cessful experiment in international relations. 

The Canada year book, 1918, issued by the Dominion govern 
ment as a Jubilee volume, contains some useful historical mate 
rial, notably Sir Joseph Pope’s ‘‘The story of confederation,’’ 
and Ernest H. Godfrey’s ‘‘Chronological history of Canada, 
1497-1918,’ and ‘‘ Fifty years of Canadian progress, 1867-1917.”’ 

The most noteworthy doctoral dissertation relating to Cana- 
dian history published during the last twelve months is Gordon 
Charles Davidson’s The North West company, issued as volume 
vil of the Publications in history of the University of Califor- 
nia.” It may be interesting to note that Mr. Davidson saw ser 
vice overseas as a lieutenant in the Canadian mounted rifles, 
and incidentally dug to some purpose among the old fur trade 


4To be reviewed later. 
5 To be reviewed later. 
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documents in the public record office and elsewhere in England. 
Among the doctoral dissertations in history now in progress at 
the chief American universities are several that have a bearing 
on Canadian history: ‘‘History of the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way,’’ by Harold Innis; ‘‘Sir William Johnson and Anglo-Ameri- 
ean Indian policy, 1743-1754,’’ by J. A. Hofto; ‘‘A critical study 
of the plans which have been advanced for the federation of the 
British empire,’’ by L. A. Mills; ‘‘Trade relations of Canada 
with the United States,’’ by E. C. Bancroft; ‘‘The diplomatic 
and military activities of Canada, 1861-1865, as affected by the 
American civil war,’’ by W. F. Raney; ‘‘Newfoundland as a 
fishery, 1600-1750,’ by A. G. Dorland. 


MarkKING oF Historic Sires 


The Annual report of the Historic landmarks association of 
Canada, 1919, and the report of the historic sites and monuments 
committee in the Annual report of the Ontario historical society, 
1918, record continued progress in the good work that has been 
undertaken in connection with the preservation of buildings as- 
sociated with the history of Canada and the marking of historic 
sites throughout the Dominion. The Historic landmarks asso- 
ciation’s report contains an annotated list of ‘‘ Historic sites in 
Canada and Newfoundland and some war memorials.’’ 


ETHNOLOGICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL WorK 


The division of anthropology of the geological survey of 
Canada has continued its work under somewhat adverse con- 
ditions during the last twelve months. The new parliament 
buildings at Ottawa being still incomplete, a large part of the 
Victoria museum is occupied by the house of commons and sen- 
ate and their numerous officials, and the ethnological and archae- 
ological exhibits are for the most part packed away until space 
is again available in the museum. It is hoped that parliament 
will move into its own building next year, and it will then be 
possible to resume the normal activities of the museum. 

In September, 1918, the division of anthropology collaborated 
with the department of Indian affairs in providing a special 
exhibit of Indian handicrafts, aboriginal and educational, for 
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the Central Canada exhibition. The anthropological part of 
this exhibit consisted of a Canadian Sioux ornamented tepee, 
a number of Thompson river and Iroquois mats, and a Sioux 
cradle board. These specimens formed a background for a num- 
ber of Abenaki basketmakers from Pierreville, Quebec, who 
demonstrated their native art. 

The field work undertaken by the division is still hampered 
by economies enforced by the war, but it is hoped that next 
season it may be possible to resume these activities on the scale 
reached before 1915. The urgency of the resumption of field 
work in Canadian anthropology is, of course, accentuated by 
the fact that the old Indian cultures are fast passing, even as 
memories among the old men. Mr. E. Sapir was mainly oe 
cupied during the past twelve months with the preparation of a 
series of southern Paiute and Uintah Ute texts, with translations 
and copious annotations, to be published in the anthropological 
series of the museum of the University of Pennsylvania. This 
material may be considered as ancillary to the exhaustive gram- 
matical study of southern Paiute completed last year and in- 
tended to form part of the Handbook of American Indian lan 
guages issued, under the editorship of Franz Boas, by the Bureau 
of American ethnology. A number of smaller papers, of a 
linguistic or ethnological nature, were also prepared for pub- 
lication in various journals. Among these may be mentioned 
a paper on the kinship system of the Kutenai Indians of British 
Columbia, and one on the religion of the Nootka Indians of Van- 
couver island. 

Mr. C. M. Barbeau has concentrated his efforts largely on 
further study and organization of Canadian folklore. As a 
result of his last year’s survey in Temiscouata and Gaspé coun 
ties, Quebec, he has added to the folk material in the anthropo 
logical division over 1200 folk songs, 64 folk dances for instru- 
ments, 17 long folk tales, 28 anecdotes bearing on folkloristie 
beliefs, 280 photographs of objects illustrating folk ethnography, 
and extensive notes on various related topics. The folk songs, 
tales, and the like, are in the form of phonograph records. Mr. 
K. Z. Massicotte continued his researches in the folklore of the 
Montreal district, collecting a series of about 700 folk songs for 
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the division. In addition to the volume of Ontario and Shet- 
landic folklore published as one of the 1918 numbers of the Jour- 
nal of American folk-lore for 1918, as noted in last year’s sur- 
vey, another installment of French-Canadian folklore, collected 
by Mr. Massicotte and edited by Mr. Barbeau, appeared in the 
last number for 1918 of the same journal. 

Mr. D. Jenness, the anthropologist of the Canadian arctic ex- 
pedition, who was absent on military service overseas from the 
middle of 1917 to the beginning of 1919, while unable to complete 
for publication before he left Canada all the manuscript data 
collected among the Alaskan and Copper Eskimo, left in finished 
form a substantial portion, embracing Eskimo folklore includ- 
ing texts, a paper on Eskimo cat’s cradles, some of the chapters 
of the general report on the Copper Eskimo, and a preliminary 
treatment of the physical anthropology of the Copper Eskimo, 
including tables of measurements. The publication of this and 
other anthropological material will, it is hoped, be arranged for 
in time to be noted in the next survey. 

Mr. Harlan I. Smith, the archaeologist of the geological sur- 
vey, has managed to continue his field work in British Columbia, 
and during the winter months continued his very practical work 
in the collection and arrangement of prehistoric designs, for 
the benefit of Canadian manufacturers and artists. He has been 
spending the season of 1919 in a fairly extensive bit of archaeo- 
logical work in Queen Charlotte islands, the results of which will 
be reported next year. 

It may be noted at the same time that Mr. W. J. Wintemberg, 
another member of the division of anthropology, is taking up 
archaeological work in southwestern Ontario; and Mr. F. W. 
Waugh is at work on ethnological research among the Ojibwa 
Indians at Lae Seul, Ontario. 

Several papers contributed to this year’s transactions of the 
Royal society of Canada may be noted here: ‘‘Lord Lovel and 
Lady Nancy; a traditional ballad,’’ by W. J. Wintemberg; ‘‘Le- 
gends of Long Point,’’ by J. H. Coyne; ‘‘Carmel, une légende de 
la tribu des Cris,’’ by Judge Prud’homme; ‘‘Le pardon des 
ajones d’or en Bretagne,’’ by Abbé Camille Roy; ‘‘ Les ‘mi-care- 
mes’ au Lae Saint-Jean,’’ by Ernest Bilodeau; ‘‘ Anecdotes du 
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terroir,’’ by Jules Tremblay; and ‘‘Légendes et anecdotes de 
l’Islet,’’ by J. E. A. Cloutier. The Ontario Archaeological re- 
port for 1918 contains a number of interesting articles and 
archaeological notes. One may note also an article on ‘‘Le 
folklore canadien,’’ by Victor Morin, in Le Pays Laurentien. 

LawrkENcE J. BurPEE 
Orrawa, CANADA 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 





A Frontier Orricer’s Miuitrary Orper Boox’ 


Colonel Henry Dodge’s ‘‘Military order book’’ is a manu- 
script volume containing his orders concerning operations which 
touch about eight present states of the Mississippi valley. The 
years embraced in these activities cover the period from 1832 
to 1836. The document, which is at present in the possession 
of the Iowa historical department at Des Moines, may be dis- 
cussed in three parts: the orders of General Winfield Scott to 
Dodge in 1832; some of Major Dodge’s military correspondence 
as commanding officer of the United States rangers; and his 
orders as colonel of the first United States dragoons from April, 
1833, to March, 1836, which constitute about seven-eighths of the 
volume. 

General Winfield Scott, commanding the northwestern army, 
was located in the summer of 1832 at Fort Armstrong, at that 
time garrisoned by forty-three troops. The order book pre- 
serves his orders relating to reports, the care of the sick, the 
disposal of camp equipments, and sanitary regulations. The 
cholera, which was then raging in the United States, visited 
the ranger camp and more stringent precautions were advised. 
The intemperance among the soldiers, the general pointed out, 
generated and spread the calamity. It was ordered, therefore, 
that every soldier or ranger who should be found drunk or sen- 
sibly intoxicated was to be compelled ‘‘to dig a grave at a suit- 
able burying place, large enough for his own reception, as such 
grave cannot fail soon to be wanted for the drunken man him- 
self, or some drunken companion.’’ This, the order concluded, 
was not only to serve for the punishment of drunkenness but 
also ‘‘to spare good and temperate men the labour of digging 
graves for their worthless companions.”’ 


1 This paper was read before the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley his- 
torical association at St. Louis, May 8, 1919. 
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By April, 1833, Major Dodge had issued instructions to the 
rangers. Captain Jesse B. Browne was ordered to march to 
Danville, Illinois, and to camp there for the winter. Later in 
that month, however, both Captain Browne and Captain Ben- 
jamin V. Beekes were instructed to march to Hennepin on the 
I\linois river, where the Winnebago Indians were assuming a 
threatening aspect. The recollections of the Black Hawk war 
of the previous year intensified the rumors of Indian outbreaks 
among the scattered frontier settlements. 

In order number eighteen are contained the directions of Gen- 
eral Seott for the disposition of the rangers over the north- 
western frontier. The companies of Captains Henry, Beekes, 
and Jesse B. Browne were to range the frontiers between the 
Wabash, the Chicago, and the Wisconsin rivers under the im- 
mediate instructions of Major Dodge. Care was to be exercised 
by Major Dodge to winter at places where grain and forage 
could be obtained. The other three companies were to re- 
ceive their orders from the western department of the army, 
but in the meantime Captain Nathan Boone and Captain Ford 
were ordered to march to Fort Gibson. 

A special order prescribed the paroles and countersigns for 
the week beginning September 7, 1833. ‘‘Caesar’’ was to be 
answered by the countersign ‘‘Gaul’’; ‘‘ Hannibal’’ by ‘‘Capua’’; 
‘‘Saladin’’ by ‘‘Palestine’’; ‘‘Hamlet’’ by ‘‘Denmark’’; and 
‘‘Napoleon’’ by ‘‘Corsica.’’ Another order directed that all 
persons should be in their tents at 8:30 p. m., the hour which 
completed the daily routine of camp life at Fort Armstrong. 

Serious discontent arose in June, 1833, among the rangers. 
The men who had enlisted for twelve months contended that 
their terms of service would expire one year from their enlist- 
ment and not a year from the date of their mustering into the 
army. On July 7, forty-two disgruntled soldiers appeared be- 
fore Captain Beekes, their commander, stacked their arms 
in front of his tent, mounted their horses, and started for In- 
diana. Only about twenty-four men of the company remained 
and the ranger colonel here recorded that ‘‘Capt. Beekes Ap- 
plied To Me for a Furlough to return to Indiana[.] he has had 
a Severe Attack of the Rheumatic pains and is at present unfit 
for Service.’’ 
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A glimpse of a dragoon company’s equipment is given in an 
order of July 12, 1833, in which Lieutenant C. F. M. Noland 
was directed to list ‘‘Every discription of public property be- 
longing to the Company of Capt. Beekes Consisting of Tents 
Swords Pistols Holsters Catridge Belts Boxes & Flasks as 
well as Waggons Public Horses Axes spades Scythes Camp 
Kettles ovens & pans.’’ In 1834 Colonel Dodge received notice 
of the shipment of 360 carbines, bayonets, percussion caps, and 
the necessary molds for making ball and buckshot. 

Official ordnance reports for 1834, however, presented a more 
varied picture of the dragoon regiment’s arms. Here are list- 
ed 597 pistols, 398 carbines, 582 cavalry sabers, 13 unserviceable 
carbines, and 552 cartridge boxes. Company A possessed 21 
gun slings, 28 wipers, 74 shoulder sword belts, 75 belt plates, 
and 72 holsters.’ 

Two years later Colonel Dodge appraised the dragoon arms 
and equipment. The carbines were satisfactory, but the com- 
plicated mechanism required that a very exact charge of powder 
be used to prevent bursting of the stocks. The pistols were of 
a good model and weight for the dragoon service. He regarded 
the swords as made of good metal and believed that the seab- 
bards would preserve the blades from the weather. He further 
asked that a circular metal box be furnished to contain the ear- 
bine percussion caps. The holster cases were too small; the sad- 
dles, while of a good model, were of inferior workmanship and 
leather. The stirrups were satisfactory but the bits had too 
much weight of metal and injured the mouths of the horses. ‘‘I 
would recommend that the Present Dragoon Bridles be dis- 
pensed with as entirely Unsuited to the Service, the Spurs are 
good, and the Saddle Bags are suited to the Service.’’ Again 
in 1836 he recommended changes in equipment: the grazing lines 
should be made of hair and should be made twenty feet in length ; 
the pads for the dragoon saddles became too heavy on long ex- 
peditions and often had to be thrown away. ‘‘The Indians,’’ 
he observed, ‘‘Seldom Have anything under their saddles but 
Blanketts or Skins and they seldom Hurt there Horses Backs.”’ 

Quartermasters of today might discover startlingly low costs 


2 American state papers: military affairs, 5: 908. 
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in the more picturesque dragoon clothing of eighty-five years 
ago. Privates’ woolen overalls cost $4.03 and the cotton over- 
alls $1.11. The dragoon greateoat was sold for $9.44 and the 
sergeants’ cloth jackets for $4.99. The forage cap is put down 
at 8714 cents but the uniform caps with metal equipments for 
about four times that sum. Ornamented pieces such as bands, 
horsehair plumes, and brass shoulder knots cost respectively 
60, 70, and 97 cents. The price of overalls and greatcoats, ex 
plained the commissary general of purchases, ‘‘appear to be 
very high, and is owing to the great quantity of materials used 
in them, being made shelavalie fashion and the greateoats hav- 
ing a cape unusually large.’’* 

Sometimes complaints over the slow and uncertain mails crept 
into the formal military correspondence of the dragoon com- 
mander. The mail to Fort Gibson came to Fort Leavenworth 
by way of St. Louis, a distance of nearly 800 miles, although 
the direct distance was not more than 300 miles. During the 
winter of 1834-1835 the monthly dragoon returns were on the 
way five or six weeks in coming from Fort Gibson to Colonel 
Dodge’s quarters. About 200 miles toward the northeast, at 
Camp Des Moines, Lieutenant Kearny was stationed, and his 
reports of unfinished quarters and stables and of the unhealth- 
ful quarters traveled many weeks before they came to the com- 
mander’s hands. 

A story of the loss or disappearance of several hundred dra- 
goon carbines is detailed in a letter of Colonel Dodge of April 
2, 1835. Among military storekeepers, ordnance officers, 
wagoners, and company commanders it became difficult to ae- 
count for the weapons. Were the guns in some ordnance depot, 
in some storehouse, at the botton of the Arkansas river, at Camp 
Jackson, or at Fort Leavenworth? Or had the company com- 
manders made inaccurate ordnance accounts? Such were some 
of the vexatious questions which the colonel attempted to explain 
to the bureau officials at Washington. 

Recruits for Colonel Dodge’s regiment to replace those sol- 
diers who had died or deserted or whose terms of enlistment had 
expired came from all parts of the union. In April, 1834, he 


8 American state papers: military affairs, 5: 235 ff. 
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reported the case of Private Russell, who apparently had been 
grossly deceived by Sergeant Treadway, the recruiting officer. 
The sergeant had even borrowed Russell’s horse with the prom- 
ise that it should be returned at Jefferson barracks. But 
neither sergeant nor steed ever appeared at that post. ‘‘He 
is a Man of infamous Character,’’ complained the colonel, ‘‘a 
'Man everyway calculated to deceive those with whom he had in- 
tercourse.’’ He added, however, that had Russell been dis- 
charged on these alleged grounds of deception, there would have 
been fifty more applications urging the same reasons for dis- 
charge. 

Preference was expressed for recruits from the western states 
because they were better acquainted with the care and manage- 
ment of horses. The dragoon colonel agreed with Captain 
Henry S. Turner, who believed that there were so many deser- 
tions in his company because part of the men ‘‘had been recruited 
in Boston, and part of them in the western Country which was 
the cause of disputes among his Men as their Habits and Man- 
ners Ware different and that he would prefer having his Com- 
pany recruited in the same State.’’ One can picture the con- 
trasts in mental equipment, speech, education, and habits be- 
tween Captain Sumner’s dragoons from New York and te re- 
eruits from Missouri or the Tennessee mountains. 

One dragoon recruit, a man of taste and education, has re- 
corded what the formal order book omits to tell of the hardships 
and disappointments of the first contingents which came to Jef- 
ferson barracks in 1833. Assured that their military clothing 
would be in readiness at the barracks, the soldiers had left all 
surplus garments behind. But month after month passed and 
no forage caps were issued and no jackets or overalls had re- 
placed the tattered garments of the sergeants, privates, or musi- 
cians. Dragoon cartridge boxes, holsters, saber belts, and arms 
likewise had not yet appeared at the post. Privates, sergeants, 
and corporals, wearying of the routine and hardships, deserted 
in large numbers. ‘‘Oppression every day growing more and 
more insupportable,’’ declared one soldier, ‘‘the dragoons began 
openly to murmur, and the guard-house was kept continually 


filled to overflowing. Courts-martial were in continual session; 


and for the most trifling neglect of duty, men were tried and 
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sentenced either to walk the tow-path all day with a bag of shot 
on their shoulders, or to confinement in the guard-room.’’ In 
one ease a whole battalion was drawn up to witness the punish- 
ment of a deserter. Fifty successive lashes with a cat-’o-nine- 
tails were laid upon the victim’s bare back. Salt and water 
were roughly applied to the bloody wounds and the victim was 
then consigned to the dreary walls of the guardhouse.* 

There is a record of a mutiny at Fort Leavenworth, where 
some of the dragoons refused to obey orders to build stables. 
Captain Matthew Duncan’s eight hundred mile march is men- 
tioned and a detailed description of a sixteen hundred mile ex- 
pedition to the Rockies is narrated by Colonel Dodge. Three 
dragoons were arrested for stealing; in October, 1835, the 
colonel explained how thirty-three books on cavalry tactics 
were lost or destroyed; on March 31, 1834, there was recorded 
the death of Lieutenant Bradford by the accidental discharge 
of a pistol while he was in pursuit of deserters. Elsewhere there 
is an account of an auction sale of the property of B. W. Ship, a 
dragoon who had but lately died in the service. 

Lieutenant L. P. Lupton was placed under arrest for speak- 
ing improperly about President Andrew Jackson to ‘‘ Western 
Respectable gentlemen and officers of the Govt.’’ ‘‘I attribute,’’ 
wrote Colonel Dodge, ‘‘the Most of the Difficulties Here to the 
intemperate use of Ardent Spirits.’’ A few days later he wrote 
again: ‘‘The officers of this Regt are composed of Discordant 
Materials and it is true I on all occasions have done every thing 
in my power to produce Harmony and good feeling among 
them.’’ 

Drunkenness, charges and countercharges, courts-martial and 
disputes among the officers made up the unpleasant side of sol- 
dier life at Fort Leavenworth. In May, 1835, a general court- 
martial was in session to try Lieutenant James W. Hamilton 
and Captain Dunean, who were charged with having acted as 
second and principal in a duel. Lieutenant John L. Watson 
was accused of gross intoxication and of having while in that 

4 James Hildreth, Dragoon campaigns to the Rocky mountains; being a history of 
the enlistment, organization, and first campaigns of the regiment of United States 


dragoons; together with the incidents of a soldier’s life, and sketches of scenery and 
Indian character (New York, 1836), 46 ff. 
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state permitted Private Russell to write the finding and sentence 
of a court-martial for which the officer was then acting as re- 
corder. ‘‘The conduct of Mr. Watson,’’ commented the colonel, 
‘*has been of the Most outrageous Character so Much so that I 
was Oblidged to order him from this post, or in the Guard 
House, his attack on the lawyer of the Post a few days ago and 
his gross indelicate Conduct towards the ladies Oblidged Me to 
Act.’’ Even after his arrest and confinement in the guardhouse 
the colonel feared he would commit a breach of arrest. He ex- 
pressed the hope that Lieutenant Watson’s resignation would 
be accepted because the proceedings of a court-martial in his 
case would be ‘‘disreputable to the Army and particularly to 
the Corps I have the Honor to Command.’’ 

Only seldom did a note of tenderness from the dragoon colonel 
escape into his official military orders and reports. In Septem- 
ber, 1834, however, he pleaded for surgeons for the one hundred 
men on his sick report and stated that four companies had 
marched from Fort Gibson to Fort Leavenworth, a distance of 
three hundred miles, without a surgeon. ‘‘The good of the Ser- 
vice and the lives of Many Men Ware at Stake.’’ Another in- 
stance is in November, 1835, in the case of Lieutenant T. B. 
Wheelock, who upon resigning from the army requested a 
‘“‘Complementary letter’? from his commander. ‘‘I Know he 
was dissapated and that his conduct in many respects was highly 
reprehensible[.] I was disposed to treat him generously as he 
Made a direct Appeal to my feelings and I was somewhat ac- 
quainted with the Nature of his Domestic troubles and he was 
the father of two promissing Children.’’ 

One seeks in vain in the order book for evidence of moral, 
religious, educational, or recreational work among the hundreds 
of soldiers located on and beyond the western frontiers. Else- 
where, however, it is stated that there were theatricals and a 
library at Fort Leavenworth. As late as 1831, at least, there 
were no chaplains in the western army and no ministers were 
present to give reproof and admonition during the life of these 
men, nor could the soldiers in death receive the consolations of 
religion. Neither did the honors of enlistment, service, and re- 
turn of soldiers come generously from a safe democracy in 1835. 
The public, uninterested and uninformed in the duties of distant 
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garrisons, had little pride in the regular army of the United 
States. Newspapers quick to describe Indian wars or military 
duels saw little of interest in the work of the common soldier. 

In 1835 the total military strength of the American republic 
was about 7200 men. Eighty-three years later—when the 
armistice was signed on November 11, 1918—the American 
army was more than five hundred and fourteen times as large. 
In the western department of the army in 1835 the 71 com- 
panies aggregating about 3500 men were scattered at 22 posts 
and performed their military functions over an irregular fron- 
tier extending about 1500 miles.* 

Surely but unconsciously the fading pages of this old frontier 
officer’s record depict in outline the tasks of the western army 
in the work of frontier defense, garrison duty, treaty negotia- 
tions, marches, expeditions, patrol duty, exploration, and the 
enforcement of federal laws. Such services influenced the west- 
ward drift of population, complementing the work of the explor- 
ers, the missionaries, the boatmen, the Indian traders, the sur- 
veyors, and the engineers. 

The annals of our western posts have not yet become such ro- 
mantic accounts as the tales that cling to Crown Point, Ticon- 
deroga; or Pitt. Nor do military renown and glory follow our 
frontier soldiers over their western trails. But read aright by 
the historian, this ‘‘ Military order book’’ compels homage and 
admiration for the thousands of plain, frontier soldiers for their 
quiet, unadorned, and often unheralded services, whether at 
lonely Mississippi river posts, in the protection of trade cara- 
vans, in travels over the cactus-covered plains, or in marches 
from post to post. There were few great names in our frontier 
army of eighty and ninety years ago, but the names of Dodge, 
Kearny, Buford, Sumner, and Boone are linked with the mem- 
ories of a west that was yet young. 

Lovis Peuzer 


5 American state papers: military affairs, 5: 635, 639. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


America and Britain. By Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin, A.M., 
LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. (New York: E. P. Dutton and company, 1919. 
221 p. $2.00 net) 

Mr. MecLaughlin’s mission to Great Britain in the spring of 1918, 
which was the occasion for the delivery of the addresses at the Univer- 
sity of London and elsewhere which z2:e here collected and published, 
was in a sense semiofficial. He and his companion, Mr. Charles Moore, 
were sent by the war-emergency National board for historical service in 
response to a request from the other side, as part of a movement for 
knitting closer the bonds between the two great English-speaking coun- 
tries. It was natural that Mr. McLaughlin should take as his theme the 
relations of America and Britain, and it is in keeping with his char- 
acter that he handles this theme tactfully but at the same time without 
sacrifice of historical truth or the American point of view. ‘‘I am 
[un|willing,’’ he characteristically says, ‘‘by glossing over the short- 
comings and the faults of the past, to weaken any plea for good under- 
standing now and in the future.’’ . 

The first of the five addresses is devoted to a presentation of the rea- 
sons for America’s entrance into the war and why she did not come in 
sooner. The second and third are devoted to a very interesting and 
suggestive general survey of British-American relations. 

For the next address, on the Monroe doctrine, Mr. McLaughlin ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to Hart’s The Monroe doctrine: an inter- 
pretation. Probably historians as well as other people will continue to 
disagree as to what the Monroe doctrine means. It certainly does not 
help to a correct understanding of it to quote as genuine the alleged 
‘*seeret treaty’’ of the congress of Verona (1822), in which the con- 
tinental allies are represented as banding together to put down every- 
where in Europe representative government and the liberty of the 
press, on the ground that the former is ‘‘as incompatible with the mon- 
archical principles as the maxim of the sovereignty of the people with 
the divine right.’” Mr. MeLaughlin. is here doubtless misled by the 
currency given to the ‘‘treaty’’ by a certain senator. If he himself had 
investigated the evidence he would surely have been warned by the 
fact that Alison Phillips and other writers on the European concert 
know nothing of such a pact; that it is not to be found in Martens’ 
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Recueil des traités; that Tétot, who does cite it in his Répertoire, does 
so merely to throw doubt on its genuineness; and that even Jonathan 
Elliott, whose American diplomatic code first gave currency to the docu- 
ment, knows nothing of it until his second edition in 1834. 

The eoneluding address, on ‘‘The background of American federal- 
ism,’’ is devoted chiefly to proving ‘‘that the essential qualities of 
\meriean federal organization were largely the product of the prac- 
tises of the old British empire as it existed before 1764.’’ 

The printer and proofreader evidently nodded at several places in this 
otherwise attractive book, for example, on pages 29, 40, 101, 150; but 
surely nothing short of inspiration ean explain the expression (p. 71), 
‘The American system of providential government!’’ <A tragie expla- 
nation of the way these slips escaped the keen eye of the author is to be 
found in the simple dedication to the memory of his son, Captain Row- 
land H. MeLaughlin, ‘‘who gave his life for the principles of justice and 
honor among nations at the Meuse, October 14th, 1918.’ 


The New America. By an Englishman, Frank Dilnot. (New York: 
Maemillan company, 1919. 145 p. $1.25) 

This cleverly-written and rather gossipy little book is a sympathetic 
attempt to let Americans see themselves as others see them, as well as to 
give Englishmen better understanding of their ‘‘ cousins across the sea.’’ 
Most interesting are the author’s impressions of the ‘‘ Women of Amer- 
ica,’’ ‘‘ American hustle and humor,’’ and ‘‘ Food, dress, drink and taxi- 
cabs.’’ In the chapter ‘‘ America at war’’ the characteristic spirit of the 
nation is brought out and the author comments on the soldiers, who dis- 
play, he says, a ‘‘boyishness, fierceness and intensity totally nnknown 
in the older nations.’’ In the final chapter, ‘‘England through a tele 
scope,’’ an excellent summary of the present form of government of 
England is given and the unifying forces are pointed out which will 
bind together by closer ties the English and Americans of the coming 
generations. 


History of Spain. Founded on the Historia de Espaia y de la civili- 
zacion espanola of Rafael Altamira. By Charles E. Chapman, Ph.D. 
assistant professor of history, University of California. (New 
York: Maemillan company, 1918. 559 p. $2.60 net) 

For nearly a score of years Hispanic-American students have used 
Rafael Altamira’s scholarly volumes as a background for their histori- 
cal work. Many have wished for a translation that would make this 
material accessible to the growing list of persons whose interest in Spain 
and its former colonies has outstripped their familiarity with the Span- 
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ish language, but the prospective expense of publishing has proved pro- 
hibitive. In lieu of an English edition of the complete work a wide 
cirele of readers will weleome Mr. Chapman’s condensed narrative, 
frankly based on the Spanish original, but showing evidences of careful 
selection, sound scholarship, and of independent judgment in the sup- 
plemental chapters. 

The volume is about one-fifth the size of the parent work. Mr. Chap- 
man’s method has been to select his material rather than to attempt 
wholesale condensation. Occasionally, as in the first chapter, he fol- 
lows the original closely, but by omitting details that refer largely to 
Spain itself, he can emphasize those features that concern the later 
development of Hispanie America. His last two chapters continue the 
narrative beyond 1808, where Altamira stops. Chapman also con- 
tributes additional material dealing with the diplomacy of Charles m 
— material with which his readers of The founding of Spanish Cali- 
fornia are already familiar. The frontispiece is a general map of Spain, 
compiled by the author, showing physical features and chief cities; there 
is also reproduced from Shepherd’s Atlas a series showing the political 
development of Spain during the middle ages. There is an excellent 
classified bibliography of material available for English readers, and a 
full, accurate index, which is also serviceable in locating the Spanish 
terms scattered through the text. Altogether Mr. Chapman has pro- 
duced a scholarly book and one that is very readable, despite very obvi- 
ous suggestions of the textbook. 

A work that is so largely a selective compilation must show the de- 
fects as well as the good points of the original. Others have already 
indicated that Altamira’s weak point is the Arabie domination in Spain. 
Chapman’s purpose makes it unnecessary to stress this period. Fre- 
quently, however, the process of condensing causes too abrupt a transi- 
tion in the narrative, and this at times becomes altogether too choppy 
when the author, like his model, attempts to consider conditions in all 
the minor subdivisions of the peninsula. To the reviewer it would seem 
better to omit such references altogether or to introduce them only for 
contrast or comparison with the development of Castile, Aragon, or 
Portugal, as the case may be. After all, Mr. Chapman plans his volume 
primarily as an introduction to Hispanie America, to whose history and 
institutions he proposes to devote another volume, so that minor areas 
might receive still less mention than he makes. This is not a serious 
fault and his book will serve admirably as a basis for readings in the 
miscellaneous list of monographs, general histories, special treatises, and 
books of travel that already crowd Spanish bibliographies. 

The historical student needs a clear, concise picture of Spain’s politi- 
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eal, social, and economic condition at the moment when modern colonial 

activity begins. He should supplement this by reviewing the develop- 
ment of typical institutions that Spain later transmitted to the new 

world. The author gives the material for such a picture and review, 
but apparently he prefers to leave the immediate creative task to the 
instructor. The latter may find this a sharp challenge to his pedagogic 
ability. The author’s course may arise from too closely following Alta- 
mira by halting the political narrative in order to review the social 
and economie progress of a given era. Evidently that was necessary 
in a detailed national history for Spanish readers. An alternative 
eourse would have been to present a summary of Spain’s politieal de- 
velopment to the beginning of the sixteenth century and to follow this 
with a eareful study of those institutions or phases of Iberian life that 
Spain contributed to the new world. Then the reader would be ready 
for the brief, picturesque summary which we still lack. 

The above criticism involves a question of judgment, wherein men 
may easily differ. The discriminating scholar will weleome the au- 
thor’s opinion regarding the respective merits of Arabie and Moorish 
contributions racial or cultural, his discussion of the fiasco of the great 
Armada, and his just appreciation of the part played by the Spaniards 
themselves in the peninsular war. The scholar will also approve the 
author’s thesis that the colonies of Spain were as much affected by her 
institutional development from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century 
as during the preceding period, although his text alone does not always 
establish a close connection between the experiences of the mother coun- 
try and happenings in the colonies. Perhaps the author plans to com- 
plete the nexus in the supplemental volume that he has promised us. 
Generally sympathetic with things Spanish, Mr. Chapman ean be ex- 
ceedingly critical, as in the two brief chapters in which he supplements 
the narrative of the Spaniard. Certainly one will have little quarrel 
with the author’s apportionment of space. The period before the Cath- 
olie sovereigns is covered by two-fifths of the volume, while the rest of 
the space is about equally divided by the year 1700. The first six chap- 
ters treat of the life of the people and their political development in 
about equal measure, while thereafter the relative proportions are about 
two to one, respectively. In this readjustment of historical topics the 
Spanish historian was the pioneer but his American interpreter shows 
himself an able, painstaking, and thoroughly judicious follower. 

Isaac J. Cox 
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Rise of the Spanish-American republics. As told in the lives of their 
liberators. By William’ S. Robertson, Ph.D., assistant professor 
of history, University of Illinois. (New York: D. Appleton and 
company, 1918. 380 p. $3.00 net) 

The wars of liberation in Spanish-America, judging from the literary 
output, have exerted a fascination similar to our own American revolu- 
tion. For one thing they afford a less dangerous theme than most 
topics of recent origin, but not even as an exhibit of ‘‘safety first’’ for 
historian can we account for the prodigious stock of source collections, 
biographies and memoirs, general histories, and monographs to which 
these struggles have given rise. In this combined output appear the 
publications of more than a dozen separate countries, largely devoted 
to the championing of national claims and national heroes or dealing 
with wider regional controversies evolved by commanding personalities. 
Nor were the literary possibilities of the contest lost upon contemporary 
writers of that period or of sueceeding generations. Many of the revo- 
lutionary actors had literary talents of no mean quality, or were blest 
with intimate friends so gifted. Outsiders drawn into the struggle 
hastened into print to explain its meaning to their fellow countrymen, 
or to justify their presence and actions therein, or to deseribe their 
strange companions-in-arms and the superb natural setting of their 
widespread campaigns. From these and. other causes there has resulted 
a tangled mass of material, frequently conceived on broad lines of sound 
scholarship, often tantalizingly incomplete and faulty, but offering to 
the patient investigator of today a large and little-worked historical 
opportunity of the first magnitude. 

In the present volume Mr. Robertson essays the task of interpreting 
for English readers a portion of this printed material and he also ealls 
their attention to some of the manuscript sources with which he is fa- 
miliar. In his preface he notes the chief problems that confronted him. 
It was no easy task to collect his material from a score of widely sep- 
arated archives and libraries. The choice of a method for presenting 
his results — chronological, regional, or more strictly national — in- 
volved difficulties. His final selection of the biographical form was a 
compromise that is not wholly satisfactory. His bibliography repre- 
sents a careful selection from the manuscripts and printed sources used 
and in a measure supplies the lack of footnotes, for which omission he 
makes no apology. His pages everywhere show evidence of such ex- 
treme eare in collecting and collating his information and in revising 
judgments that special students will greatly regret the absence of foot- 
notes. The index is aceurate but too condensed to be thoroughly satis- 
factory. A dozen portraits, two small maps, and a battle plan com- 
prise the illustrations. 
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Criticism must concern itself with problems of selection rather than 
with performance. One might expect the mention of Burr’s conspiracy 
as a portent of outside interest later expressing itself in filibustering 
enterprises, or look for some reference to the stimulating effect exerted 
by the defense of Buenos Aires upon the creole population of the vicin- 
ity. Oceasionally the reader would weleome a more dramatic treatment 
of such events as the early campaigns of Hidalgo or the famous inter- 
view between Bolivar and San Martin. Two of the early chapters re- 
late to Hidalgo and to Iturbide. The author believes, and rightly, that 
the Mexicans overestimate the services of the former. Some of his 
readers will question whether he himself does not err in a similar man- 
ner in regard to Iturbide. More will object to his crowding the story 
of the ten intervening years within the compass of five pages. In view 
of the biographical method this disproportion in treatment is perhaps 
inevitable. Certainly the forerunner and the finisher of the revolu- 
tionary movement in Mexico stand out more clearly because of this treat- 
ment. 

From Mexico Mr. Robertson takes his readers to the lower provinces 
of South America. Moreno, who gives title to one chapter, is not a 
familiar figure, possibly because he is not a military leader. Before 
treating of San Martin, who heads the following chapter, the author 
hurriedly introduces Artigas, La Vallija, and Francia, and through 
these tries to account for the later emergence of Uruguay and Paraguay. 
Prazil comes in for casual mention only and Chile lacks the connected 
treatment necessary to present her history in proper perspective. When, 
in the next two chapters, the scene shifts to northern South America, 
the author skillfully avoids many chances for repetition in describing the 
careers of Bolivar and of Tueré, or for retelling what he has already 
deseribed in connection with Miranda and San Martin. In avoiding 
this repetition he oceasionally loses unity within the chapter. Here 
again such characters as Paez and Santander appear only in casual 
references. 

These points serve only to make clear the diffieulty of describing such 
an extended conflict embracing so diverse a population and also to ex- 
plain the tendency towards separation that almost immediately resulted 
in the formation of eleven distinct nationalities, not counting Brazil, 
the minor states of Central America, and the West Indies. The intro- 
duetory and concluding chapters mention these factors without extended 
description. From Mr. Robertson’s previous work one might have ex- 
pected a more complete account of the diplomacy that assisted in gain- 
ing recognition of political independence, but the interested reader must 
find the pathway to further research through the bibliography. Typo- 
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graphical slips are few (pp. 205 and 229). An occasional paragraph 
(p. 189) might be relegated to footnotes were they used. Something 
more expressive than doubt might be used to characterize the relations 
of the intendants with other local subordinates (p. 8) or to surmise 
about the humanity of colonial officials generally (p. 10). But these 
are minor discrepancies and should not lessen hearty appreciation of the 
many excellent features of the book. Through its scholarly pages Amer- 
ican readers encounter in a new setting revolutionary principles that 
remind us of our own contest for political independence, albeit this 
contest manifests itself in leaders of unfamiliar type. That the deeds 
of a score of them may become more familiar is the aim of Mr. Robert- 
son, and in this he has achieved marked success. 


I. J. C. 


Idealism and the modern age. By George Plimpton Adams, Ph.D., as- 
sociate professor of philosophy, University of California. (New 
Haven: Yale university press, 1919. 253 p. $2.50) 

The curious historian must often ask himself in what light his work 
and achievements are regarded by scholars in other fields. To such a 
person Idealism and the modern age by George Plimpton Adams will 
he interesting because in it he will find the philosopher’s estimate and 
evaluation of some of the dominant forces in history. A few quotaticns 
taken at random will prove illuminating. ‘‘To enter fully into the life 
of any historical community is to apprehend the past . . ._ this in- 
terest in the life of the past and in the study of history is signifi- 
cant . . . it is certainly different from a utilitarian interest in the 
past, a desire to use the experiences of the past in the solution of present 
diffieulties. . .’’ Here then is the ‘‘aesthetic’’ side of history which 
many an ardent apostle of the ‘‘new history’? may well ponder on. 

Stressing further the difference between history and kindred sciences, 
Mr. Adams says: ‘‘History seeks to envisage with insight and sym- 
pathy the individual. Its interest terminates in the individual, the other 
sciences are interested in individuals only as instances of types and 
laws. . . To insist, then, that the objects of our historical interest 
are really individuals and not universal laws or types is at the same 
time to emphasize the non-behavior and non-pragmatie character of the 
mind’s interest. in other minds, in the past, and in the historical life of 
communities.’’ Even among the historians, Mr. Adams sees a division 
into two camps. ‘‘There is,’’ he says, ‘‘a very familiar issue about the 
way in which historical events and achievements had best be interpreted, 
and the part taken by individuals in historical processes. There are 
historians who care nothing for institutions and there are those who 
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eare not at all about individuals. There are those who believe that every 
significant historical change must have been somewhere initiated by an 
individual, and there are those who view the individual merely as one 
who seizes upon and utters forces which he finds already in existence 
and which he does not at all create.’’ 

The author is working with plastic material, seeking to apprehend the 
invisible currents which dominate and pervade the social structure. Re- 
ligion, edueation, ethies, aesthetics, morality, all are laid beneath the 
microscope in an attempt to analyze and classify. And even as he 
writes, changes take place and the cataclysm of social currents sweeps on. 


The Atlantic monthly and its makers. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Bos- 
ton: Atlantic monthly press, 1919. 106 p. $1.00) 

That Holmes named it; that Lowell called it his ‘‘old man of the sea’’ 
and was its first editor; that ‘‘The battle hymn of the republic,’’ the 
‘‘Commemoration ode,’’ ‘‘A man without a country,’ first saw light in 
its pages — these facts and many others connected with the history of 
the Atlantic monthly few people know. From the days when the Af- 
lantic was a family until today when it is a corporation, many names 
held dear to America’s readers have been closely associated with its 
growth and progress. James Russell Lowell, James T. Fields, William 
Dean Howells, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the editors of the magazine; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe, Ralph Waldo Emerson, its contributors — it is bone of their 
bone and flesh of their flesh. Merging the goodly heritage of our 
grandfathers in the intellectual current of today, absorbing the New 
England tradition in the life of all America, broadening and widening 
its horizon until it touches the lives of thousands — thus have grown the 
Atlantic monthly. 

With rare judgment and skill, easily as if he were recording the story 
of dear friends and intimates, M. A. DeWolfe Howe describes the Af- 
lantic monthly and its makers. It makes delightful reading, the quota- 
tions are well selected, the woodcuts highly artistic. One closes the 
book with but one criticism — Mr. Howe has stopped too soon. 

A. L. 


Historic shrines of America. Being the story of one hundred and twen- 
ty historic buildings and the pioneers who made them notable. By 
John T. Faris. (New York: George H. Doran company, [1918]. 
421 p. illustrated. $3.00 net) 

This book is frankly intended for popular consumption. As the fore- 
word indicates, it is the author’s design to stimulate patriotism by en- 
couraging vacation tours to sites of historic interest in America, and it 
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appears to be his fond conviction that the buildings he has selected 
are comparable in interest and importance with those tourists have 
been wont to visit in the ‘‘tight little island over the sea.’’ These 
one hundred and twenty buildings are located in various states 
from Maine to Texas. Concerning each there are miscellaneous bits 
of information culled from the secondary sources listed in the bib 
liography and to each is assigned its share of aneedote relating to the 
love affairs or the domestic traits of the hero who dwelt therein. So 
far as the book may be said to have an historical point of view, it is that 
of a generation to whom all revolutionary patriots were heroes and all 
loyalists, traitors. All the familiar figures from Paul Revere to Davy 
Crockett reappear in their traditional guise. The perpetuation of a 
legendary point of view m a book of this kind is all the more to be 
deplored because it will no doubt fall into the hands of many who are 
otherwise uninformed and because, moreover, the author’s patriotic 
motive is thoroughly sincere and much of his information is substan- 
tially correct. 
Martua L. Epwarps 


Treaties of 1785, 1799 and 1828 between the United States and Prussia 
As interpreted in opinions of attorneys-general, decisions of courts, 
and diplomatic correspondence. Edited by James Brown Scott, 
director division of international law, Carnegie endowment for in 
ternational peace. (New York: Oxford university press, 1918. 208 
p.) 

In March, 1917, after relations between the United States and Ger- 
many had been broken off, the division of international law of the Car 
negie endowment for international peace published a pamphlet contain- 
ing the texts of the three treaties which, in the main, had regulated the 
relations of the two nations, together with the opinions of the attorneys 
general of the United States, the decisions of the federal courts, and the 
correspondence between the two governments relating to the natur 
and binding effeets of the instruments. At the early outbreak of war, 
the treaties were entirely abrogated or suspended, except two articles 
of the agreement of 1799. They, however, have not lost their interest 
or importance for either the student of diplomatic history or the special- 
ist in international law; and the Carnegie endowment has done well to 
reissue the earlier pamphlet in revised and permanent form. The 
treaty texts are printed in both English and French, in parallel columns, 
and fill somewhait more than one-fourth of the new volume. Half of 
the space is taken up by opinions of attorneys-general and reports of 
court decisions on controverted aspects of the conventions during the 
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second half of the nineteenth century. The remaining quarter is de- 
voted to diplomatie correspondence in 1915-1916 relating to the eases of 
the William P. Frye and the Appam. A few minor errors in the earlier 
editions have been corrected, and the present volume is everything that 
a source book of international relations should be. 

Freperic A. OGG 


The armed neutralities of 1780 and 1800. A collection of official doeu- 
ments preceded by the views of representative publicists. Edited 
by James Brown Scott, director division of international law, Car- 
negie endowment for international peace. (New York: Oxford 
university press, 1918. 698 p.) 

The statement of President Wilson in his address before congress on 
February 26, 1917, that in view of the failure of ordinary diplomatic 
means to protect neutral rights it might be necessary to resort to armed 
neutrality, roused throughout the country a strong desire to know what 
armed neutrality meant, and especially to know what were the pre- 
cedents for it which the president had declared to be abundant. To 
meet this demand, the division of international law of the Carnegie en- 
dowment for international peace promptly issued two pamphlets dealing 
with the armed neutralities of 1780 and 1800; also a volume on the con- 
troversy over neutral rights between the United States and France in 
1797-1800, in which the American precedents in the matter were estab- 
lished. The materials presented in the two pamphlets, revised and 
considerably amplified, are now brought together in a substantial vol- 
ume under the title indicated above. The principal addition is a col- 
lection of extracts, aggregating 270 pages, drawn from those portions 
of American and foreign works on international law that relate to the 
two neutralities. Thirty different authorities are quoted, ranging from 
Bluntschli and Geffcken to Wheaton and Woolsey. The original docu- 
ments, consisting mainly of correspondence, memoranda, proclamations, 
and conventions, are presented uniformly in English; and for the pur- 
pose fresh translations have in many cases been made. An appendix, 
however, contains several of the principal papers in the original French. 
There is a full bibliography; and explanatory matter, without expres- 
sion of personal opinion, is provided generously. Altogether the volume 
presents an unexceptionable piece of editing. 


F. A. O. 
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The government of the United States. National, state and local. By 
William Bennett Munro, Ph.D., LL.B., professor of municipal gov- 
ernment in Harvard university. (New York: Macmillan company, 
1919. 648 pp. $2.75) 

Teachers of political science welcome a new text in American govern- 
ment as enthusiastically as dramatic critics weleome a new play, for in 
both cases there is the persistent hope that the great American master- 
piece will be the next to appear. Both may be doomed to eternal disap- 
pointment. Yet the quest for the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow 
has never proved altogether profitless; the effort itself almost certainly 
results in gain. In this instance Mr. Munro has produced a text that 
in many respects is a decided improvement upon its predecessors. It 
is perhaps the most readable exposition of our system of government 
since Bryce’s memorable volumes; in the judgment of the reviewer, too, 
it is the best planned of all our texts on American government from 
the standpoint of teaching. The separate treatment of structure and 
functions, the arrangement of material in shorter and more homogeneous 
chapters, the use of guide notes in the margins, are some of the more 
obvious merits by way of organization. The writer preserves, on the 
whole, a nice balance in the distribution of space. Particularly com- 
mendable is his exposition of the much neglected judicial system at 
greater length than usual. Further, he gives a more extended treat- 
ment of individual rights and immunities than it has been the custom 
to include in general texts. It is still too meager, however; if Ameri- 
can government is to be taught primarily to make better citizens, is it 
not of prime importance that we emphasize the individual, his privileges 
and duties, his legal and political position in the state, his practical 
relationships with his government? 

The general scheme of the treatment pursued throughout the book 
is well deseribed by the author himself in the preface: ‘‘I have en- 
deavored, so far as the limits of a single volume would permit, not only 
to explain the form and functions of the American political system, but 
to indicate the origin and purpose of the various institutions, to show 
how they have been developed by law or by usage, to discuss their 
present-day workings, merits and defects, and to contrast the political 
institutions of the United States with analogous institutions in other 
lands.’’ This is an ideal design, but extremely difficult of accomplish- 
ment. Clearly it is desirable to have enough institutional history so 
that the institution as it exists today may be thoroughly understood. 
But for political science the line should be drawn here; for exam- 
ple, the need of six pages of banking history is not quite apparent. 

It is a testimonial to the teaching experience of Mr. Munro that he 
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reiterates the fundamental facts of the federal system of government 

at every favorable opportunity, and shows how the political genius of 

the American people has employed that system with marked success in— 
spite of its inherent weaknesses. Chapter 14 contains a particularly 

lueid exposition of the division of powers between the states and the 

federal government. The federal concept is rather statie in his hands, 

however, and it might have been well to point out how a federal ‘‘state’’ 

tends to become a unitary state in fact, leaving what we eall a federal 

form of government as historical evidence of its origin. Furthermore, 

it is to be regretted that the problem of sovereignty is not dealt with 

more clearly. The states, the author declares, are the original source 

of governmental powers in the United States. Their powers are inher- 

ent powers possessed ab initio and not received by grant ‘‘from the fed- 

eral constitution or from any other overhead source’’ (p. 389). But 

they have irrevocably granted ‘‘upwards’’ to the federal government 

extensive powers and have become ‘‘forever subject to the limitations 

which the constitution places upon themselves’’ (p. 391). Thus, in the 

words of Chief Justice Marshall, ‘‘the powers of sovereignty are divid- 

ed between the government of the Union and those of the States.’’ And 

Mr. Munro seems to reject Calhoun’s doctrine of indivisible sovereignty, 

declaring that Marshall’s doctrine ‘‘is accepted by the weight of author- 

ity.’’ Still, on the next page, he asserts that ‘‘sovereignty is by nature 

indivisible,’’ and that in the United States ‘‘there is no partition of 
sovereignty’’ but only a division of governmental powers. The reader 
hardly knows whether Mr. Munro is a believer in dual sovereignty or 
not. 

The author consistently maintains an attitude of well-reasoned con- 
servatism. There is much valuable constructive criticism but no radi- 
eal overturning of established institutions. Thus he warmly defends 
our constitution in spite of the alleged reactionary character of its 
philosophy: ‘‘It has at any rate afforded scope for the development of 
democratic institutions on a scale such as the constitutions and laws 
of no other country have ever permitted’’ (p. 70). He makes an able 
defense of it against Dicey’s charge of rigidity, pointing out that it has 
in fact developed to meet the needs of the times, and that if we are to 
compare the constitutions of the United States and England, we must 
use the term ‘‘constitution’’ in the same sense. His strong conserva- 
tism appears, too, in his defense of the party system and the party 
caucus, and his reprobation of the independent voter. Federalism, he 
thinks, demand partyism. 

In some instances statements are made which, if not erroneous, are at 
least misleading. Bryce originally suggested the application of the 
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terms ‘‘rigid’’ and ‘‘flexible’’ to constitutions, in a lecture of 1884 (p. 
57). ‘*Today the President of the United States is as directly chosen 
by the voters as though there were no intervening electors at all’’ (p. 


64). This is putting it rather strongly when twelve of our presidents 
did not receive a majority of the popular vote, and two of ‘these not 
even a plurality. On page 83, the impression is given that the due 
process protection is a privilege or immunity of a United States citizen 
as such, whereas in fact it is secured to all persons under amendments 
v and xIv. On pages 84-85, a distinction should be drawn between 
rights guaranteed against the states and those guaranteed against the 
federal government, making it clear that amendments 1-vim apply only 
to the latter government; it seems hardly necessary to postpone a cor- 
rection that is so easily made to chapter 20. On page 90, ‘‘both’’ should 
be ‘‘one at least.’’ Recess appointments continue till the end of the 
next session of the senate, not ‘‘until the Senate has had the opportu- 
nity to take action’’ (p. 106). This statement is revised on page 164. 
It was hardly Washington’s ‘‘practice, in the earlier years of his ad- 
ministration, to attend in person whenever executive sessions of the 
Senate were held for the consideration of treaties’’ (p. 162). Only one 
instance is recorded (in 1789) and Washington is reported to have said 
‘*he would be damned if he ever went there again.’’ It may be strictly 
accurate to say that ‘‘every form of international agreement to which 
the United States is a party must be submitted to the Senate in this 
way’’ (p. 166), but it would certainly be better to make some mention 
here of the executive agreements which play a not unimportant part in 
our foreign relations. On page 290 it is stated that ‘‘the punishment 
of treason against the United States, as fixed by statute, is death.’’ 
The statute also provides an alternative penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment at the discretion of the court. 

The sins of omission are few. Far the worst, from the teacher’s 
standpoint, is the failure to include a text of the constitution. Nor is 
the author careful always to quote the constitutional clause that should 
be the starting point for the discussion. There should certainly be a 
more detailed index, from which works cited in footnotes might very 
well be omitted. 

ALBERT R. ELLINGWooD 


History of the civil war, 1861-1865. By James Ford Rhodes, LL.D., 
D.Litt. (New York: Maemillan company, 1917. 454 p. $2.50 net) 

In general plan and format this book resembles the volumes of Mr. 
Rhodes’ larger work of seven volumes. ‘‘This is not an abridgement 
of my three volumes on the Civil War,’’ he says in the preface, ‘but 
a fresh study of the subject in which I have used my work as one of 
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many authorities. Whenever I have transferred sentences, paragraphs 
and pages, I have done so because, after a study of the original author- 
ities, I have found that I could give my conclusions no better than in 
my first work.’’ 

The new material in the volume is extracted from scores of biograph- 
ical and autobiographical works such as Wilson’s Life of Rawlins, 
Thayer’s Life of John Hay, Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, and the like. 
In addition to these there are many references to memoirs, letters, dia- 
ries, and descriptions by participants in the war or by prominent per- 
sons in the service of the two governments. 

Such sources give a personal or biographical emphasis to Mr. Rhodes’ 
work, which begins and ends with a sentence relating to Abraham Lin- 
ecoln. The portraits of Davis, Grant, Meade, Johnston, and Stanton 
compel interest and impress the reader by the fairness of the author’s 
judgment. Lincoln, impatient to discuss the news of the battle of Bull 
Run, repaired to the office of Winfield Scott and there found the aged 
and infirm general in his afternoon sleep. When the author declares 
that in the battle of Cold Harbor Grant attacked with ‘‘unjustifiable 
precipitation’’ and that the battle is ‘‘the greatest blemish on his repu- 
tation as a general’’ the criticism does not prevent him from giving 
other and more favorable judgments on Grant as a fighting man. 

One misses in this book evidence of the extensive use of newspaper 
sources, which seem more abundant in the larger history. The author 
in writing keeps close to the tents of the generals and commanders, and 
his descriptions of marches are those of corps, and brigades, and divi- 
sions. One would gladly read more about the privates, the plain sol- 
diers — how they were fed, what their amusements were, how they 
drilled and marched, and how they were clothed. ‘‘Private letters from 
soldiers to their homes in the Western States told of the useless slaughter 
[at Shiloh] and roused a feeling of indignation toward Grant.’’ Such 
material, it would seem, would be as valuable as Halleck’s despatches. 

Mr. Rhodes marshals his facts compactly and the reader follows him 
from campaign to campaign and from battle to battle with unabated 
interest. The mechanical features of the book, such as the printing and 
binding, are well done. The arrangement of the volume into chapters 
and sections, the footnotes, bibliography, index, and the fifteen maps of 
battles and campaigns are welcome assets to the reader and to the more 
critical student. 


Tife of Lieutenant General Chaffee. By William Harding Carter. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago press, 1917. 296 p.) 

This is an accurate account, by one of his younger comrades, of the 

life and services of one of our most faithful and loyal military men. 
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With only four pages given to his early life on the Western Reserve 
(1842-1861), the story proceeds at once to Chaffee’s enlistment at nine- 
teen in the sixth cavalry regiment, and traces his services through the 
civil war in the army of the Potomac. The services of Chaffee and of 
his regiment are shown to have been excellent and he was promoted dur- 
ing the war to the rank of first lieutenant and was brevetted captain. 
The author joined Chaffee’s regiment in 1874, so that he had first-hand 
knowledge of his subject. As the author says, it is regrettable that dur- 
ing the period of his most active service, the civil war, Chaffee did not 
keep a journal as he did later. 

His career after the civil war is traced as follows: he was oeeupied 
some thirty years on the western frontier, then served in the Spanish 
war, conducted the relief expedition to Pekin, and suppressed the up- 
rising in the Philippines. In 1902 he returned to America and in 1904 
was promoted to the highest rank then in the army, lieutenant general, 
and was detailed as chief of staff. Finally in 1906 at his own request 
he was retired, after forty-four years of service, and the eight remain- 
ing years of his life were spent in California. 

The inelusion of much documentary material in the form of letters 
adds to the interest and value of the work. The story of Chaffee’s life 
is well told and the publishers have done their part well. 

H. J. WEBSTER 


A lieutenant of cavalry in Lee’s army. By G. W. Beale. (Boston: 
Gorham press, 1918. 231 p. $1.25 net) 

Reverend G. W. Beale tells his own story in A lieutenant of cavalry 
in Lee’s army. The narrative is interesting because published long af- 
ter the events about which it is centered had transpired. It is written 
with no resentment, but is rather the calm reminiscence of an old man 
who looks back on that chapter of his life with no rancor or bitterness. 
The narrative is enriched in spots by the introduction of Lieutenant 
Beale’s letters to his mother. Some of the chapters, such as ‘‘ Experi- 
ences in a confederate hospital,’’ ‘‘ The closing weeks under the stars and 
bars,’’ should prove useful as source material in studying the history of 
the period. 


Hamilton Fish. By A. Elwood Corning. (New York: Lanmere pub- 
lishing company, 1918. 108 p.) 

This brief monograph supplies the reader with a good popular account 
of Grant’s secretary of state. Based upon well-known accessible sources, 
it presents no new light upon the leading problems of Fish’s adminis- 
tration. The main facts in connection with the treaty of Washington, 
however, Sumner’s quarrel with Grant, the Virginius affair, and the 
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San Domingo episode are related in clear, forceful manner. In develop- 
ing Fish’s belief that diplomatic intercourse should be characterized 
‘*by honesty of purpose, clearness of perception, and fairness of meth- 
od,’’ the author has given the reader an excellent account of the settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims; and, in so doing, has shown how England 
and America can peaceably settle their most difficult disputes. The es- 
say is, therefore, timely and useful in this period of growing Anglo- 
American sympathy. 
R. C. McGrane 


George Westinghouse. His life and achievements. By Francis E. 
Leupp. (Boston: Little, Brown and company, 1918. 305 p.) 

An interesting narrative, clear print, good paper, adequate illustra- 
tion, and a fairly detailed index, prepossess one in favor of Mr. Francis 
E. Leupp’s life of George Westinghouse. Its limitations are incom- 
plete source material, non-critical use of information, and a lack of in- 
terpretative skill in dealing with the subject and the forces he called 
into being. 

Since Mr. Westinghouse left no files of personal correspondence or 
diaries, the author relied on the memories of friends, local traditions, 
gossip, records of courts and of public meetings, corporate reports and 
partnership account books, old volumes of newspapers and magazines, 
miscellaneous serapbooks, and the like. Lack of footnotes makes it 
difficult to determine what is included under ‘‘books, volumes of old 
newspapers and magazines.’’ In addition to the material which Mr. 
Leupp used, copies or originals of correspondence should have been ob- 
tainable from the large number of individuals with whom Mr. 
Westinghouse had relations and from the business files of various com- 
panies with which he was connected. Business papers other than those 
covered by the terms corporate reports and partnership account books 
exist and probably could have been examined. There is practically un- 
touched Westinghouse material located in America and elsewhere in 
engineering society journals and other publications, engineering periodi- 
cals, trade publications, newspapers, world exposition reports, records 
of patent offices, congressional records, and reports of various depart- 
ments of foreign governments. The amount of evidence concerning 
Mr. Westinghouse is so large, in fact, that an adequate treatment of his 
life would require not one but several volumes, one of which would 
be devoted to documents. 

Little indication exists of the evaluation of materials. Traditions and 
recollections are cited when the exactly quoted words can be, at best, 
only an approximation of reality. These sources are given equal cre- 
dence with authentic documents. 
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There is social and economic significance in the forees which the 
genius of men like Westinghouse let loose to play upon the society of 
their time and this. Westinghouse invented and developed the air brake, 
a factor of incaleulable good. He became interested in natural gas 
in Pittsburgh, conceived machinery to control it and to developit, se- 
eured a charter ‘‘so drawn that under it you can do almost anything 
you care to except engage in the business of banking,’’ with the result 
that the company he is responsible for today ‘‘controls substantially all 
the public utilities in the city and immediate suburbs.’’ 

By a combination of invention and promotion, Mr. Westinghouse built 
up the Westinghouse electric company, eventually the chief rival of the 
General electric company. In itself, the development of ‘these two 
great corporations and their long struggle over the respective merits 
of direct and indirect current forms one of the economic dramas of the 
era. 

Mr. Leupp’s book is a gifted amateur’s achievement, the value of 
which consists in its indicating the possibilities and value of an adequate 
biography of Mr. Westinghouse. 

Hersert A. KELLAR 


The fathers of New England. A chronicle of the Puritan common- 
wealths. By Charles M. Andrews. [The chronicles of America. 
Edited by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee 
on publications of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale 
university press, 1919. 210 p. $3.50) 

Volume six of the Chronicles of America series, like its predecessors, 
is a charming product of the printer’s art. Artistically bound, with 
beautiful photogravures and an excellent bibliography and complete 
index, it is an addition to any book lover’s library, and an aid both to 
the general reader and to the historical student. 

Books almost without number have been written about New Eng- 
land’s history, but seldom does one find an account with the broad his- 
torical view point of the one under discussion. The causes of the com- 
ing of the pilgrims are clearly and concisely stated, the classes of so- 
ciety from which the emigrants came are described, and a rather new 
idea is advanced. The author states: ‘‘The greatness of the Pilgrims 
lay in their illustrious example and in the influence they exercised up- 
on the church life of the later New England colonies, for to the Pil- 
grims was due the fact that the congregational way of organization and 
worship became the accepted form in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
But in other respects Plymouth was vastly overshadowed by her vigor- 
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ous neighbors. Her people, humble and simple, were without impor- 
tance in the world of thought, literature, or education. . . No great 
movement can be traced to their initiation, no great leader to birth 
within their borders, and no great work of art, literature or scholarship 
to those who belonged to this unpretending company. The Pilgrim 
Fathers stand rather as an emblem of virtue than a moulding force in 
the life of the nation.’’ 

The settlement of the various New England colonies is discussed in 
detail. A chapter is devoted to early New England life in which the 
educational system, occupations, town meetings, religion, and travel of 
the eolonies are discussed. A rather interesting idea is brought out that 
hardly a fifth of those in Massachusetts were professed Christians. This 
goes to prove the author’s statement that religious convictions were by 
no means the only driving motive that sent hundreds of men to New 
England. 

Further chapter headings, ‘‘The attempts at colonial union,’’ ‘‘ Win- 
ning the charters,’’ ‘‘ Massachusetts defiant,’’ ‘‘ War with the Indians,’’ 
‘‘The Bay colony disciplined,’’ and ‘‘The Andros régime,’’ will show the 
line of development followed by the author in his discussion. 


EstHer M. Doe 


Colonel John Scott of Long Island, 1634(?)-1696. By Wilbur C. Ab- 


bott, professor of history in Yale university. (New Haven: Yale 
university press, 1918. 94 p. $1.25) 

Scott was a rascal — ‘‘of all failures in the conflict between man and 
oblivion . . . perhaps the worst.’’ So Mr. Abbott presents him in 
a study prepared originally for the Society of colonial wars in the state 
of New York. Of uncertain origin, with native wit and audacity, Scott 
was a not inconsiderable figure in the seventeenth century but he had not 
the suecess to blot out his sins. Land speculator, he all but beeame 
governor of Long Island, a fourteenth American colony. Court-mar- 
tialed in the West Indies, he stalked treasonably through England, the 
Netherlands, and France, hobnobbing with Stuarts and Cromwellians, 
stealing hats and avoiding board bills, now royal cartographer, now tool 
of Buckingham. The study’s chief value is as a cross section of seven- 
teenth century English and colonial history, ‘‘seen, as it were, from the 
under side.’’ Seott’s vindication came two centuries later when his 
Discription of Guiana helped settle the Venezuela boundary, and John 
Pollock and George Edmundson took him seriously. Mr. Abbott had 
not yet written. 


IrviInNG S. Ku 
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Life of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. By Lewis A. Leonard. (New 
York: Moffat Yard and company, 1918. 313 p. $2.50 net) 

The best chapters in this volume are those which deal with Carrol] 
as a staunch supporter of Washington during the war of independence, 
as the adviser of Franklin in the matter of effecting an alliance with 
France, and as the dominating force in promoting the cause of the 
revolution in Maryland. The author cites opinions that but for Carrol] 
Washington would have been removed from the post of commander-in- 
chief. He tells how Carroll, a Catholic and aequainted with French- 
men of influence, was qualified to prepare Franklin for his mission to 
France, and adds: ‘‘Dr. Franklin did the work . . .. on lines laid 
out by Carroll and supported by Washington.’’ As the political leader 
of Maryland Carroll seems to have sided with the radicals in the first 
continental congress in support of the Massachusetts idea and subse- 
quently he was chiefly instrumental in securing the passage by the 
Maryland convention of a resolution favoring a declaration of inde- 
pendence. 

Few of the author’s more important theses, however, are well sup- 
ported by concrete facts and the value of the volume is further im- 
paired by excessive eulogy and by comparisons in which one of the ob 
jects is well known and much liked while the other is little known but 
much disliked. The character of the author’s knowledge and views of 
colonial Maryland may be seen from a few of his sentences: ‘‘It was 
the fascination of this government as well as its liberality that caused 
settlers from all directions to flock to the province’’ (p. 25). ‘‘He [the 
lord proprietor] . . . was the source of all power, and the maker 
of all laws. No one, not even the King had to be consulted in the man- 
agement of the Province and its people’’ (p. 25). ‘‘He [the lord pro 
prietor] was always diplomatie and frequently had his own way by 
seeming to let the Council and Assembly have theirs’’ (p. 35). ‘‘Just 
as you trace the Puritan strain in New England, the Huguenot in New 
York, the Quaker element in Pennsylvania, the Cavalier tone in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, so you find the ideals and traditions of the 
Irish predominating in old Maryland. And these traditions were of the 
most lofty that human nature, as then developed, was capable of en- 
joying’’ (p. 30). 

Newton D. MERENESS 
Pictures of Illinois one hundred years ago. Edited by Milo Milton 
Quaife, superintendent of the State historical society of Wisconsin. 
(Chicago: R. R. Donnelley and sons company, 1918. 186 p.) 

The centennial year offered a fitting occasion for the Lakeside press 
in its annual volume to offer this group of accounts descriptive of Illi- 
nois when it came into statehood. For the purpose the editor, Mr. 
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Quaife, has selected three of the most picturesque and entertaining 
sketches available, and has given them appropriate setting in his excel- 
lent historical introduction. 

The first sketch is an extract from the Notes on a journey from the 
coast of Virginia to the territory of Illinois written by Morris Birkbeck, 
one of the founders of the famous English settlement at Albion; it 
gives the impressions of this enterprising and intelligent English farmer 
on his first visit to Illinois in 1817. The wide popularity Birkbeck’s book 
enjoyed in its day is easy to understand even from this fragment, for it 
has a lure beyond and above its historical interest. As for its value as an 
historical document, its explicit record makes perhaps as close an ap- 
proach to repetition of actual experience as is ever possible. 

Following Birkbeck’s picture of the prairies and woods comes a sketch 
from the pen of another Englishman, William Newnham Blane. Blane’s 
visit to Illinois was only part of a longer journey, the story of which 
was published as An excursion through the United States and Canada, 
during the years 1822-1823. The principal event of his sojourn in Illi- 
nois was his visit to the English settlement, and his account furnishes 
an illuminating complement to the Birkbeck narrative by showing the 
progress made during five years. Inasmuch as the English settlement 
was after all unique, however, the fact that Blane’s description of it 
was written after the lapse of several years weakens its value as a “‘pie- 
ture of Illinois in 1818’’; in a number of other instances, too, the au- 
thor makes observations that he would searcely have made in the earlier 
vear. The description of traveling conditions and a wealth of inter- 
esting details, however, are accurate enough for the Illinois of 1818. 

For the final sketch the editor has levied upon Henry Schooleraft’s 
Travels in the central portions of the Mississippi valley; the portion 
printed recounts the journey of the author from the mouth of the Illi- 
nois river to Chicago, whither he went to attend the negotiations with 
the Indians which resulted in the treaty of 1821. It pictures the valley 
of the Illinois ‘‘in the closing years of its wilderness existence,’’ and re- 
counts a typical example of the white men’s dealings with the red men, 
whose doom was already sealed when Illinois became a state. The con- 
ditions pictured are essentially as true for 1818 as for 1821, the year 
which is aetually dealt with. 

To say that the volume is the product of the Donnelley press is testi- 
mony enough that its craftsmanship is of a high order. The publishers 
may indeed consider it proof of the stability and permanent value of 
their school of apprentices, which is responsible for the Lakeside classics, 
that even under the strain and abnormalities of war time this volume has 
come forth a ereditable addition to the series. 

Lema W. Tritton 
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Elementary American history and government. By James Albert Wood- 
burn, Ph.D., professor of American history and polities in Indiana 
university, and Thomas Francis Moran, Ph.D., professor of history 
and economics in Purdue university. (New York: Longmans, 
Green, and company. 527 p. $1.00) 

This is one of the recent popular textbooks in American history for 
the seventh and eighth grades. It was originally published in 1910 and 
has been frequently reissued, the latest edition coming out in 1918. It 
is an effort to solve the problem of selecting the proper topics in Amer- 
ican history to be studied in these grades and of developing these topics 
adequately so that the significance of our national history will be read- 
ily comprehended by elementary school pupils. The authors have chosen 
to stress the governmental phases of our history and have therefore 
given special attention to the origin and development of our institutions 
of government, especially the central institutions. In fact it seems as 
if they have attempted to construct a book that would be a combination 
of a text in American history and of the essentials in civies. They have 
also given the social and industrial phases of our history considerable 
attention. The greater part of the book is devoted to the period since 
the close of the American revolution. The value of the book would 
have been considerably enhanced if the section on the period since the 
close of reconstruction had been developed at a little greater length. 
The maps are particularly good and the illustrations are well chosen. 
The explanatory notes accompanying the maps and illustrations add 
very materially to an understanding of the subjects with which they are 
connected. The book is worthy of the extensive use that has been made 
of it throughout the country. 

E. M. VIOLETTE 


The economic foundations of peace; or world-partnership as the truer 
basis of the league of nations. By J. L. Garvin. (London: Mac- 
millan company, 1919. 574 pp. $3.25) 

It is not necessary for one to accept unreservedly the ‘‘eeonomic in- 
terpretation of history’’ before he can believe that economic questions 
underlie the very foundations of war and peace. It seemed hardly 
possible to doubt this until it was found that the peace conference had 
treated these questions so gingerly in the covenant of the league of 
nations. 

Mr. Garvin believes that the great war was primarily one of food and 
raw materials. There was a time when nations were almost self-sufficing 
units, but seience and invention had destroyed their separateness in 
finance, agriculture, and industry and made them interdependent. But 
political action had lagged behind and the new order was utterly lack- 
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ing in protection. Then ‘‘ Vesuvius broke out amongst the gardens.’’ 
It was a last despairing effort of Germany to free herself from this in- 
terdependence by assuming the mastery. The economie armageddon 
followed, a war of ‘‘all against all.’’ Slowly, starting with the Com- 
mission internationale ravitaillement, the allies learned the value of 
fighting and working together. Still victory did not come until they 
were driven to unity of military command and virtual unity of economic 
action. If the lessons learned in war are not carried over into the 
organization for peace, says Mr. Garvin, the greater fruits of the war 
will be lost. 

The author is sure that ‘‘Private trade is incapable of solving these 
problems. . . The abandonment of right international action under pres- 
sure of a demand for the removal of some limited commercial restraints 
might mean the ruin of the world’s hopes for at least another genera- 
tion, and violent class-conflicts in every country. National poliey, both 
in Britain and America, must be as profoundly influenced by interna- 
tional necessities in this first stern and hazardous phase of peace as it 
was by international necessities during the war.”’ 

If the matter is turned over completely to private enterprise, the re- 
sult will be either a great industrial autocracy of world-wide scope or 
another world war arising from the conflicts of competing national au- 
toeracies. If the United States should respond to a strong demand for 
breaking away from all economie partnership between the two sides of 
the Atlantic, ‘‘it is certain that the international operation of American 
trusts, rings, and combines would be pushed to the utmost on private 
account. This would be an anticlimax of American intervention. It 
would not be in the highest American spirit. It would be a half thing, 
like saving your comrade from being murdered, and then leaving him 
weltering in his wounds.’’ Sinister forees are ready for the prey. 
Among them the author names the meat trust, which has a practical 
monopoly in the United States, has gathered in fifty per cent of the meat 
output in Argentina, and is laying plans for grasping England. In 
England are the shipping trust and the condensed milk trust. ‘* ‘Such 
giants’,’’ quoting M. Gide, ‘‘ ‘may put the whole of the springs of gov- 
ernment out of order, particularly in democratic societies.’ ’’ 

The conerete problems that will have to be handled are food suplies, 
rationing of raw materials, shipping, indemnities and war debts, and 
labor unrest. For the necessary machinery Mr. Garvin would create a 
supreme economic board with subordinate councils of food, finance, raw 
materials, and shipping, and expert program committees for all main 
commodities. A labor commission is taken as a matter of course. 

The proceedings of these bodies are to be ‘‘a commercial form of 
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diplomacy.’’ Their power, however, extends only to gathering informa- 
tion and making recommendations (presumably to the individual na- 
tions), for the author says that he is ‘‘not so insane as to suggest con- 
trol of international trade and shipping by the Supreme Economie Coun- 
cil.’’ The codperation necessary for peace depends on ‘‘voluntary ad- 
justments’’ following the receipt of expert information. Weak as this 
is, it may well be considered an improvement over the league, which 
provides a council with power merely to hear complaints or take up 
disputes about to lead to war, but none to look into and warn about 
conditions likely to cause disputes. Mr. Garvin’s council would have 
the power to do this and, failing in this, to recommend the economic 
boyeott, on which, he says, all depends. 

The reviewer has not read all the books on peace and organization for 
peace, but, of those read, this is far and away the best on the causes of 
war. It is a matter of regret that it was not published before the peace 
conference met. If it only contained more concrete examples of the 
economie causes of war, the best service any wealthy friend of peace 
could render the cause would be to provide all members of congress, 
especially the senators, with copies and get them to take a vacation to 
study Mr. Garvin’s argument. 

Davin Y. THOMAS 


International war, its causes and its cure. By Osear T. Crosby, LL.D.. 
F.R.G.S. (New York: Maemillan company, 1919. 378 p. $5.00) 

This book was written before the United States entered the war, but 
not published until 1919. The delay has caused no changes except to 
put the cure for war first, the causes last, and the addition of a few 
footnotes where Russia and Germany are referred to as under the old 
régime. It is not clear that anything has been gained by the transposi- 
tion, while something of logical order has been lost. When people are 
asked to abolish an institution naturally they first want to know why, 
then how. 

About half the book is devoted to the question of how war is to be 
eured. This part is divided into twenty-two chapters dealing with 
such topies as honor, limitations of armaments, cooling-off treaties, non- 
justiciable questions, status quo, public opinion, the proposition of the 
league to enforce peace, and the Fabian society plan, closing with eight 
chapters giving the author’s plan and how to put it into operation. The 
last part as now arranged deals mainly with the alleged advantages of 
war, disadvantages, obsolete causes, and active causes, such as trade and 
industrial rivalries (tariffs, coal and iron, merchant marine), immi- 
gration and rights of citizenship, intervention (as in Cuba or in Ser- 
bia), finding foreign trouble to avert domestic trouble, love of power, 
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and avenging an insult. There is an appendix in eight divisions deal- 
ing with topies already discussed. Most of this could very well have 
been ineluded in the body of the text. There is no index. 

The author has made a careful study of the subject, has brought out 
many things of interest, and offers several valuable suggestions. But 
most Americans on reading that many here consented to the Spanish 
war only in the hope of healing the wounds caused by secession will 
demand further proof. People who have read the history of the past 
five years, or of the two years preceding the writing of this book, will 
be astonished to learn that we no longer have wars of ‘‘brutal con- 
quest.’? The chapter dealing with non-justiciable subjects barely 
serateches the surface. The author here falls into the common error, 
that a national policy is in some way dissociated from any matter of 
right and therefore not justiciable under law and equity. He is wise 
enough, however, to remark that setting up a court to make distinctions 
between justiciable and non-justiciable disputes, without positive cen- 
tral control, will only inerease irritation. 

The most valuable part of the book is found in the seven chapters 
diseussing the organization of the world for peace. These chapters, 
dealing with the question of an international executive, legislative, ju- 
diciary, and army, deserve a more extended notice than the limits of this 
review will allow. 


| = © 2 


American labor and the war. By Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American federation of labor. (New York: George H. Doran com- 
pany, 1919. 377 p. $1.75 net) 

It is a little difficult to fix the primary credit or responsibility for 
the publication of this volume. It consists of speeches delivered by 
Mr. Gompers and of papers which he undoubtedly had a hand in draw- 
ing up, and of two ‘‘Forewords’’ which he did not write. The ad- 
dresses, covering 270 out of 377 pages, extend from one delivered on 
Labor day at Plattsburg, September 7, 1914, to one delivered at Chi- 
cago, November 8, 1918, in response to a reception tendered Mr. Gompers 
on his return from Europe. These addresses give a good idea of the 
fine spirit which animated in war time this long-time leader of the 
American laboring people in the days of peace. Mr. Gompers is a good 
speech-maker and his addresses, filled with a lofty patriotism, were well 
worth hearing when delivered, but few people will be interested in read- 
ing them now. 

Part 1 consists mainly of reports from the executive council to the 
American federation of labor and of various papers and letters relating 
to attempts to hold an international labor conference. There is no index. 
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From the title one might expect some account of the difficulties pro- 
duced by the labor situation and of the means used to meet them, or of 
the sacrifices and achievements of labor, if not its profiteering, but of 
these things we are told nothing. The difficulties in the coal mines, on 
the Pacific coast, and in various other places are not even mentioned. 
Any one who undertakes to write the history of labor for this period 
will find this book of very little help. 

mi ey ee 
The war and education, addresses. By Andrew F. West, dean of the 
graduate school, Princeton university. (Princeton: Princeton uni- 
versity press, 1919. 87 p. $1.50 net) 


What the war teaches about education and other papers and addresses. 
By Ernest Carroll Moore. (New York: Maemillan company, 
1919. 334 p. $1.20) 

Running through all Mr. West’s addresses is a plea for the study of 
the so-called ‘‘humanities’’ and ‘‘elassies,’’ and an especial emphasis is 
demanded on the disciplinary studies and those that train the memory. 
In a forceful way Mr. West points out that among the lessons the war 
should teach are those of obedience and discipline. These are the les- 
sons, too, which should be learned in the schoolroom. Our educational 
system, he says, is divided into two groups, education for knowledge and 
education for action. Although it is true that nine-tenths of our boys 
and girls must earn their living, yet they should have as much good 
general education as they have a chance to obtain. ‘‘Our general edu- 
cation,’’ he says, however, ‘‘must be rigorously simplified and centered 
in the few studies which experience shows are of the most fundamental 
value for the development of an all round intelligence.’’ 

Utterly opposed to the idea of the ‘‘formal discipline’’ value of par- 
ticular subjects in the school curriculum is Mr. Ernest Carroll Moore. 
He says, ‘‘all literature, all art, all science, all government, all religion is 
for education,’’ ‘‘they have no other reason for existence than to teach 
folks to live well.’’ As to the selection of the matter which children 
should be taught, he affirms that the principle or ideal of utility is the 
only guide which should be followed. 

We are on the eve of a great educational revival. An education must 
be provided which is not materialistic but which will have ‘‘for its 
prime purpose the culture of human ‘ideals.’’ Therefore he insists that 
literature, mathematies, and science exist for man’s sake and for no oth- 
er reason. ‘‘Knowledge for the sake of knowledge, which is an empty 
claim, must be given up,’’ says the author, and again he asserts quite 
emphatically, ‘‘The doctrine of formal discipline must go the way of 
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outworn superstitions.’’ He devotes a whole chapter to ‘‘The doctrine 
of general discipline,’’ and refutes all arguments of men who believe 
that the perusal of any one subject trains the mind so that it may more 
clearly grasp another subject. In diseussions of mathematies, litera- 
ture, and history the author tries to prove that only as they relate to 
the present are they of any value to the pupil. 

Most interesting to the historian is his diseussion ‘‘ what is history and 
why do we want it?’’ If history cannot predict it ean be of little use. 
‘It is continuity of purpose which makes history vital.’’ He would 
have historians dwell less on the diseussion of the facts or events them- 
selves and more on the application of those facts to the present as a 
preparation for the future. The study should be what might be ealled 
‘‘the trial balance conception of history’’ rather than ‘‘the day book 
method. ”’ 

The war has disclosed many faults of our educational system. The 
physical education of the youth has been neglected, our knowledge of 
agriculture is inadequate, the songs of the land are not well known, our 
knowledge of the history and the geography of the world has been 
found to be grossly inadequate and one of the most important lessons 
is that children cannot safely discontinue their studies at the age of 
fourteen years. 

E. M. D. 


The war diary of a diplomat. By Lee Meriwether. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead and company, 1919. 303 p. $2.00) 

Among the most interesting of recent war books will be found this 
little volume written by the ‘‘Special assistant to the American ambas- 
sador to France.’’ Mr. Meriwether speaks with authority, and his ae- 
counts of what he has seen and investigated in France, prior to and im- 
mediately following our entry into the war, are written with accuracy 
and in a pleasing style. 

Mr. Meriwether’s work as an investigator of the conditions of Ger- 
man war prisoners wakens special interest. Apparently he was ad- 
mirably fitted for such investigation and the entrance of the United 
States into the war obviously lost to the German prisoners a sympathetic 
and justice-seeking friend. 

Paris during war time was a subject to stimulate every observer into 
expression of what he saw and felt, and Mr. Meriwether offers many 
interesting pages from his experience. The indomitable spirit of the 
French, as ever, stirs the beholder into enthusiasm; while the dark 
shadow of threatening German Kuliur brings a sigh of relief that the 
danger has now been averted. 
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Above the battle. By Romain Rolland. Translated by C. K. Ogden, 
M.A. Second edition. (Chicago: Open Court ‘publishing com- 
pany, 1916. 102 p. $1.00 net) 

In this small book the author has collected a number of articles and 
open letters published by him during the early part of the war, together 
with appeals for peace emanating from the ‘‘intellectuals’’ of Spain and 
Holland. The purpose of the book is to plead with the educated classes 
of all the warring nations to be mindful of their common heritage. The 
peoples engaged in the conflict have no real cause for quarrel, according 
to the contention of the author, but were led into the struggle through 
the dark designs of their governments. It is with the governments that 
the guilt resides. ‘*The worst enemy of each nation is not without, but 
within its frontiers, and none has the courage to fight against it. It is 
the monster of a hundred heads, the monster named Imperialism.’’ It 
would be futile, as the author sadly realizes, to try to put an end to a 
struggle once started. What he does consider worth trying, however, is 
the organization of public opinion for the repudiation of wrongdoing, 
more particularly the crimes committed by the German government, so 
as to prepare the way for a lasting peace, a peace embodying the prin- 
ciple of self-determination. 

B. H. Boner 











NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Children often play a game which consists of propounding the ques- 
tion ‘* What would you do if—’’ coupled with some absurd supposition. 
Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, in his Ifs of history, substituting for the 
personal pronoun names from history, attempts in all seriousness to 
answer such questions. The author juggles with facts of history much 
as would a musician syneopating Bach’s sonatas. Thus of the Armada’s 
fate he says: ‘‘Santa Cruz, its chief, sickened in port and died. Very 
likely if he had sailed no such fate would have overtaken him.’’ Very 
likely not. 

This pastime of playing with possibilities is no new one. More than 
a generation ago, Gail Hamilton (Mary A. Dodge) in A battle of the 
books wrote: ‘‘There are never wanting persons who, not content 
with writing history as it is, are always conjuring up what would have 
been if things had happened differently. If Charles I had not lost his 
head, if Napoleon had beaten at Waterloo, if Booth’s pistol had missed 
fire events would have gone thus and thus.’’ And she conjures up 
the picture of Homer ‘‘cobbling shoes at Haverhill, or at most chroni- 
cling small beer in a country newspaper,’’ of Dante ‘‘a lawyer in cham- 
bers, drawing up wills . . . but leaving no foot-prints on the 
sands of time,’’ and of Bocaaccio ‘‘milking cows at Brook Farm, or 
growing round-shouldered over his desk in Jerusalem Court House.’’ 

To Mr. Chamberlin’s credit it must be said, however, that in his in- 
terpretation of history, he shows rare insight and a close acquaintance 
with obseure facts. (Philadelphia: Henry Altemus company, 1919. 
203 p. $1.00.) 


The glamor of war holds many children spellbound, The hero of 
wars is the man with whose name they may conjure up deeds of bravery 
and valor,—and hair-breadth escapes. Few boys have not worshiped 
at the shrine of Washington and Jackson, Grant and Logan. The 
story of General Pershing, by Everett T. Tomlinson, will appeal to 
boys for no other reason than because it is the story of ‘‘Black Jack’’ 
(D. Appleton and company, 1919. 260 p. $1.50). As biographies go, it 
is flimsy. The author speaks in awed whispers, never forgetting the 
magnitude of his subject. But it is the story of a virile fighter, and 
what boy will miss reading it? 
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Captain Barry Cerf of the University of Wisconsin is the author of 
Alsace-Lorraine since 1870, an intensive study of this long-mooted 
question (New York: Macmillan company, 1919. 190 p. $1.50). It 
is an appeal to the American jury to award the disputed territory to 
its rightful owner. All the standard secondary works have been con- 
sulted, and some source material has been introduced. ‘‘The economic 
question,’’ a chapter based on recent statistics, is an important contri- 
bution to the economic interpretion of the Alsace-Lorraine issue. 


The question of Alsace and Lorraine, by Thomas Willing Balch, is a 
more informal essay on the same subject (Philadelphia: Allen, Lane 
and Scott, 1918. 89 p.). It is based chiefly on personal impressions 
gained in traveling through-those provinces, in the years 1890-1897. 
A somewhat limited number of authorities are cited in substantia- 
tion of the author’s conclusions. 


Four handbooks that will prove very useful to students of history, 
especially to students of English history, have recently made their 
appearance. The editors of the series ‘‘have asked acknowledged ex- 
perts in various branches of history to put down in writing the kind 
of information which they would give to an inquiring student in half. 
an hour’s talk.’’ The result is most gratifying. Much information, 
not otherwise readily accessible, is presented to the reader in an in- 
formal manner. E. C. Fowler is the author of Episcopal registers of 
England and Wales, Charles Johnson of the Public Record office, F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw of Municipal records, and Reginald L. Poole of ‘‘ Medieval 
reckonings of time.’’ (Maemillan company. $.20 each). 


Women in American history, by Grace Humphrey (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill company, 1919. 223 p. $1.25), is devoted to nar- 
rative sketches of fifteen American women, chosen, it must be said, at 
random. It is written in an informal manner and should prove easy 
and interesting reading for children. 


Two biographies for children have recently been added to the ever 
growing collection of children’s histories. Mary L. Williamson is the 
author of the Life of Robert E. Lee and the Life of Jackson; both are 
intended as readers in the third and fourth grades. (Riehmond: B. 
F. Johnson publishing company, 1918. $.50). 


Le bulletin des recherches historiques for April, 1919, contains, among 
other articles, ‘‘Notes historiques sur le nord de la province de Québec, 
la baie d’Hudson, L’Ungava.’’ The June number features an ana- 
lytical article, ‘‘Les ordonnances des six premiers intendants de la Nou- 
velle-France.’’ 
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Recent discoveries attributed to early man in America, by Ales 
Hrdlicka, and Kutenai tales, by Franz Boas, are works of anthropological 
interest (Washington: Government printing office, 1918. 387 p. and 
67 p.). 


senjamin Sulte attempts to settle a somewhat illusive question in 
the Memoires de la société royale du Canada in the December, 1918- 
March, 1919 number. His paper is headed ‘‘Nos ancétres etaient-ils 
ignorants?’’ In section u of the 7'ransactions is an interesting paper 
by Sir Robert A. Faleoner: ‘‘1776 and 1914, a contrast in British 
colonial action.”’ 


‘*Factors in the historical evolution of Mexico,’’ a sketch in inter- 
pretive history by T. Esquivel Obregén, may be found in the Hispanic 
American historical review for May, 1919. 


‘*Eceelesiastical jurisdiction in the Spanish colonies,’’ a discussion 
of the southwest under the Spanish régime, has been contributed to the 
Catholic historical review for April, 1919, by the Reverend E. A. Ryan. 

Carl Holliday, in his contribution to the Sewanee review, April-June, 
1919, ealled *‘ American folk-songs,’’ has done much by way of giving 
to the average reader the historical setting for his favorite American 
songs. Even ephemeral facts connected with the origin of our folk- 
songs and now forgotten have been unearthed by the author in an ar- 
ticle pleasing both for content and style. 


The negro exodus to the north, its causes, scope, and consequences 
has been made the subject of investigation on the part of the United 
States department of labor, through the department of negro economics. 
‘‘Negro migration in 1916-1917’ is based on field work and investiga- 
tion carried on by R. H. Leavell, Francis D. Tyson of the University 
of Pittsburgh, and others. The causes of the migration to the north 
are, broadly speaking, of two kinds — economie and social. Many other 
reasons for the lure of the north are offered, but in the main they fall 
within the classification suggested above. The studies are based on 
statistics which are by no means rigid an dinflexible, but the con- 
clusions are on the whole substantiated by carefully selected data. 


Robert E. Park of the University of Chicago is the author of a 
scholarly analysis of negro race psychology in a paper contributed to 
the Journal of negro history, April, 1919. ‘‘The conflict and fusion of 
cultures with special reference to the negro, discusses the resultant of 
the adjustment of African heritage to American culture. 

In a paper contributed to the current number of the Journal of negro 
history, Charles H. Wesley discusses “The employment of negroes as 
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soldiers in the confederate army.’’ After outlining the complexities 
of the problem, the fear of servile insurrection, the inborn sense of 
racial superiority, the apprehension of the loss of economic control of 
the negroes through such a measure, emphasis is laid upon the im- 
portance of the problem to the south, as contrasted with a north of 
greater resources and more remote contact with the race. 


Milledge L. Bonham Jr. has been appointed to the chair of history 
at Hamilton college, Clinton, New York; he will take up his new duties 
September 10. 


‘*Peter Sailly (1754-1826), a pioneer of the Champlain valley, with 
extracts from his diary and letters,’’ by George S. Bixby, is published 
as History bulletin number 12 of the New York state library. It is 
the story of an immigrant from France to New York whose experi- 
ences are typical in many ways of the pioneers of the Champlain region. 


‘“‘The Lenni Lenape, or Delaware Indians,’’ originally an address 
before the New Jersey historical society by Edwin Robert Walker, 
has made its appearance in pamphlet form. Mr. Walker, basing his 
conclusions on both legendary and documentary sources, discusses the 
position of the Indian in New Jersey from the earliest days until the 
westward migration. 


‘*Washington at Valley Forge’’ is an address given by Hampton L. 
Carson before the Pennsylvania society of Sons of the revolution, and 
published in the Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography for 
April, 1919. 


Earl G. Swem, assistant librarian of the state of Virginia, has con- 
tributed two more biographical numbers to the Bulletin of the Virginia 
state library. The first is for July-October, 1918; the article is entitled 
‘*An analysis of Ruffin’s Farmers’ register, with a bibliography of Ed- 
mund Ruffin.’’ The second is for January-April, 1919, and is entitled 
‘*The acts and the journals of the general assembly of the colony, 1619- 
1776.”’ 

Appended to the fifteenth annual report of the library board of the 
Virginia state library are some documents on Virginia in the revolu- 
tionary war. H. R. Mellwaine, librarian of the Virginia state library, 
has edited the documents of the ‘‘Proceedings of the committees of 
safety of Cumberland and Isle of Wight counties, Virginia, 1775-1776.”’ 


In the North Carolina booklet for January, 1919, appears the first 
part of a brief but compact biography of General John Steele. It 
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has been said of him that ‘‘North Carolina has produced few individ- 
uals whose public services offer more interesting topics for history and 
biography’’; and yet no account of him deserving mention has ever 
appeared in print. He was a member of the first and second United 
States congresses, and comptroller of the treasury under Washington, 
Adams, and Jefferson. He declined the office of secretary of the trea- 
sury offered him by Adams. Among his friends and familiar cor- 
respondents were Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, Oliver 
Woleott, Archibald Henderson, Albert Gallatin, Nathaniel Macon, and 
others. This biography by Archibald Henderson contains brief selee- 
tions from General Steele’s correspondence. 

‘*County government and county affairs in North Carolina’’ 


is a 
miscellany of studies undertaken by E. C. 


Branson and others. The 
surveys are based on field and research work performed by educators, 
county and state officials. Many important civie and rural problems are 
considered and remedial measures are offered. (North Carolina club 
year book, 1917-1918, published by the University of North Carolina. 
188 p. $.75). 

‘‘Joseph West: landgrave and governor,’’ and ‘‘An Indian land 
grant in 1734,’’ are two papers in the South Carolina historical and 
genealogical magazine, October, 1918. Henry A. M. Smith has begun 
the publication of ‘‘The Ashley river: its seats and settlements,’’ 
same periodical for January, 1919. 


in the 


‘*Tennessee, the compromise of 1850, and the Nashville convention,’’ 
by St. George L. Sioussat, has been reprinted from the Mississippi vAL- 
LEY HISTORICAL REVIEW in the Tennessee historical magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1918. ‘‘Indian wars and warriors of the old southwest, 1730-1807,’’ 
by Albert V. Goodpasture, is included in the same issue of the maga- 
zine. There is a possibility of its appearance in book form at some 
future date. 


Mr. Otto A. Rothert, who is gathering material for a volume on Madi- 
son Cawein, Kentucky’s nature poet, will welcome any letters that 
Cawein wrote that might add to an interpretation of his life and 
character. The book will be issued as a Filson club publication during 
or before December, 1920. Mr. Rothert is secretary of the Filson club 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 


Wilmer C. Harris of the department of history, Ohio state univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, has accepted the position of head of the history 
department at Butler college, Indianapolis. 
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Arthur M. Schlesinger, of the department of American history of 
Ohio state university, is to be head of the department of history in the 
University of Iowa. 


Claiming that although much has been written on the life and 
achievements of Salmon Portland Chase, historians and biographers 
have glossed over one aspect of his life, Arthur Meier Schlesinger sets 
out to remedy the omission. His study is entitled ‘‘Salmon Portland 
Chase—undergraduate and pedagogue,’’ and appears in the Ohio 
archaeological and historical quarterly for April, 1919. He introduces 
a number of letters recently acquired by the Ohio state archeological 
and historical society, written by Chase to his collge friend, Thomas 
Sparhawk. The letters are indeed a valuable contribution to an in- 
terpretive estimate of Salmon P. Chase. Clarence E. Carter contri- 
butes ‘‘Some notes on Ohio historiography’’ to the same issue of the 
Quarterly. 


The last general assembly of Indiana appropriated $20,000 to be 
used by the Indiana historical commission in collecting and organizing 
historical data relating to the state’s part in the recent war. John W. 
Oliver, formerly associated with the commission during the activities 
of the centennial year, has been put in charge of this phase of the com- 
mission’s work. 

The Indiana historical commission has just published, under the 


editorship of Harlow Lindley, its secretary, a complete history of the 
centennial year’s activities. The volume consists of 450 pages and is 
illustrated. 


The Indiana history seminary of Indiana university is continuing 
the collection of speeches and biographical data of Indiana senators. 
Considerable headway has been made with collections on Thomas A. 
Hendricks, Joseph E. MeDonald, David Turpie, Oliver P. Morton, and 
Henry S. Lane. The work was interrupted by the war, but is now in 
progress again. The seminary will weleome any material on this sub- 
ject. Data may be sent to Mr. Logan Esarey of the Indiana historical 
survey. 

John E. Iglehart is the author of a monograph in the Indiana mag- 
azine of history for June, 1919: ‘‘The coming of the English to In- 
diana in 1817 and their Hoosier neighbors.’’ Strictly speaking the 
paper suggests the narrative or reminiscence rather than formal history. 
The author, however, has dipped widely into secondary and source 
material for his information, and is further aided in his diseussion of 
the subject by close personal connection with the earliest English settlers 
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in the Hoosier state. Yet this advantage is at times offset by a blurred 
vision which is due to too close proximity to the subject under observa- 
tion. Several pages are devoted, for instance, to prove that Eggles- 


ton’s Hoosier school master is representative ‘‘of low life only 


and should be excluded as a history of the better class of Hoosiers of 
that time.’’ Then, too, the paper, despite the fact that it purports to 
treat of Hoosier settlers, devotes a comparatively large amount of 
space to neighboring settlements in Illinois. 

‘*Nearly all 6f the history of War in Indiana, so far as it relates to 
the invasion of the State by hostile troops’’ can be told, aceording to 
Louis B. Ewbank, in the story of ‘‘Morgan’s raid in Indiana.’’ His 
monograph is published as number 2, volume VII, of the Indiana his- 
torical society’s Publications. 

On the whole, much should be said in praise of the monograph. It 
is written with an ease and familiarity to which many formal historians 
have become strangers; it is based on extensive source and secondary 
material which has been well assimilated in intensive research; and it 
makes interesting reading. 


The Illinois legislature at its recent session appropriated the sum of 
$20,000 to be used during the next biennial period for the collection of 
material pertaining to Illinois’ part in the great war. The Illinois state 
historical society has been designated as the responsible agency ; it in turn 
has created a war records section, with headquarters in Springfield, to 
be in immediate charge of the work, and has appointed as war records 
secretary Mr. Wayne E. Stevens, recently associated with the historical 
branch of the general staff at Washington. It will be the ultimate pur- 
pose of the war records section to publish a comprehensive history of 
Illinois in the war, comprising probably some eight or ten volumes, 
which will cover all phases of the war activities of the state, economic 
and social as well as military; certain of the volumes will be devoted 
to documentary material. It is planned to engage the codperation of 
local committees in the task of collecting material. 

Illinois pioneer days is the title of a booklet of scrappy reminiscences 
of which Elbert Waller is the author (Litchfield, Illinois: E. B. Lewis, 
1919. $.25). In the brief compass of eighty pages, ‘‘ Pioneer home life,’’ 
‘Camp meetings,’’ ‘‘ Freak lawsuits of pioneer days,’’ and many similar 
topies are discussed. The book is neither history nor narrative, but in 
the hands of a writer might easily be utilized as material for a novel of 
the well-known ‘‘ Hoosier’’ type, — a type of fiction in which Illinois is 
sadly lacking. 
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The Reverend Frederick Beuckman is the author of a study entitled 
‘The commons of Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and Prairie du Rocher,’’ 
Illinois Catholic historical review for April, 1919. The Reverend 
Beuckman cites the commons and common fields of the Illinois country 
as evidence of the priority of that region as a home for white settlers 
in the Mississippi valley. In ‘‘Old Kaskaskia ways and days,’’ Stuart 
grown begins the story of the earliest French occupation in Illinois. 
Little that is new is found here, but the incidents, although well known, 
are handled with a refreshing familiarity. In the same issue Joseph 
J. Thompson begins a sketch of ‘‘Illinois’ first citizen — Pierre Gi 
bault,’’ and the Reverend Robert Hynes contributes ‘‘The old chureh 
at Cahokia.’’ 

Naney Duffy Clark contributes an interesting sketch to the Journal of 
the Illinois state historical society for April, 1918. 
‘*An old Mormon town, Nauvoo, Illinois,’’—a sleepy town, suggesting 
the charm and romance of a Rip Van Winkle,—which served first as 
the home of a religious experiment, and later, under Etienne Cabet, as 
the stage for a French commune. 


It is a description of 


Carl R. Miller is the author of ‘‘Journalism in Illinois before the 
thirties,’’ an interesting sketch contributed to the same publication for 
July, 1918, recently off the press. 

Delightfully reminiscent is the story told by Addison G. Procter, 
‘*Lineoln and the convention of 1860.’’ Speaking from a wealth of 
personal experience, Mr. Procter, himself a delegate from Kansas to the 
convention that nominated Lincoln for the presidency in 1860, is able 
to give an intimate picture of those stirring days and of the men who 
helped nominate ‘‘the Illinois ‘rail-splitter.’’ The paper was read be- 
fore the Chicago historical society on April 4, 1918, and has sinee been 
printed by the society. 


‘*Cyrus Woodman: a character sketch,’’ by Ellis B. Usher, and ‘* Ree- 
ollections of early Racine,’’ by Appleton Morgan, are two papers of 
interest in the Wisconsin magazine of history for June, 1919. 


For the adequate collection and preservation of war materials the 
Minnesota war records commission has been established. Solon J. Buck, 
superintendent of the Minnesota historical society, is chairman of the 
commission. 


Whether it is due to the James Fenimore Cooper tradition which 
would have us believe the redskin a kind of tarnished edition of 
‘‘nature’s gentleman,’’ or perhaps for some other less apparent rea- 
son, Indian tales and sketches are of perennial interest to the American 


reader, whether he be in his teens or an octogenarian. It is with a 
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thrill of anticipation that one opens the pages of the Minnesota history 
bulletin for November, 1918, and turns to the ‘‘ Dakota portraits,’’ 


Sal cian 


a series of Indian sketches written by the Reverend Stephen R. Riggs, 


and published in the Minnesota Free Press at irregular intervals in 





3 
} 1858. Under poetic and fantastic names, ‘*Gray leaf,’’ ‘‘Sleepy eyes,’’ 
; 4 ‘‘Rattling cloud,’’ ‘‘Searlet Bird,’’ and the like, many interesting tales 


are introduced. The series of ‘‘ portraits’’ is ably edited by Willoughby 
M. Babeock Jr. of the Minnesota historical society 

An excellent example of a state history designed for use as a school 
textbook appears in Mary Vance Carney’s Minnesota, the star of the 
north (New York: D.C. Heath and company, 1918. 249 p.). In the 


main aeeurate, well proportioned, readable, and otherwise suited to its 


‘nibs Mab: 8 


purpose, a noteworthy feature of the book is the attempt made to cor- 
relate the development of Minnesota with the general course of American 
history. Though intended for the young, the book could be used with 
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profit by mature readers who want a bird’s-eye view of Minnesota his 
tory. 


In ‘‘Ameriea’s fight for publie opinion,’’ Guy Stanton Ford tells of 


<n lO ey 


the work earried on by the committee of public information both at 
home and abroad, in presenting to as large an audience as possible 
America’s motives for entering the war and the issues for which she 
was fighting. The address is published in the Minnesota history bulletin 
for February, 1919. 

The ‘‘Twentieth biennial report for the years 1917-1918’’ has been 
published as the Supplement to the Minnesota history bulletin for Feb- 
ruary, 1919. 


Miss Ruth A. Gallaher has revised a former outline for an Iowa war 
history and presented it in the March, 1919, issue of Jowa and war, un- 
der the heading ‘‘A tentative outline for a state war history.’’ 

What part the alumni, students, and faculty of the state university 
of Iowa played in the world war is to be recorded in a work, now in the 
process of preparation, which is being directed by C. H. Weller. 

‘‘The diplomatic relations of England with the quadruple alliance, 
1815 - 1830,’’ by Myrna Boyce, is a paper recently published by the 
University of Iowa in its Studies in the social sciences. 

Much has been said in recent times on the subject of Americaniza- 
tion. Effort is to be made the country over to transform the alien 

j into the responsible citizen,— one who realizes and fulfills his obligations 
to the state. Clarence Ray Aurner, in the Jowa journal of history and 
politics for April, 1919, looks at the subject from a new angle. It has 
occurred to him to examine the field with the purpose of finding out 
how the native-born American has aequired his preparation for citizen- 
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ship. In a study entitled ‘* Historical survey of civie instruction and 
training for citizenship in Iowa,’’ Mr. Aurner traces the historical 
development of civie instruction from 1854 to the present, the purpose 
of this training, to quote from an early address, being to ‘‘ instruct every 
embryo American citizen in the elements of republican government, of 
the relation of capital and labor, of rulers and people.’’ Evidently 
Americanization, like charity, should begin at home. 


J. L. Kingsbury has resumed his work in the history department of the 
North East Missouri state teachers’ edllege at Kirksville, Missouri. He 
spent the past year as instructor in history in the Lineoln high school 
at Teachers’ college, Columbia university. 

The Adair county (Missouri) historical society has assumed the task 
of raising $25,000 from the citizens of the county with which to erect 
a monument in honor of the thirty-five boys from Adair county who 
lost their lives in the recent war. The society is at present in its third 
year. E. M. Violette of the history department of the state teachers’ 
college at Kirksville is secretary. 

Whether Bolshevism be a dread seourge or the prophetic thunder 
heralding a new age, David R. Francis, ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to Russia, has the distinction of having had the oppor- 
tunity of personal contact with this new political phenomenon. Briefly 
and somewhat clumsily, his story is told by Walter B. Steven in the 
Missouri historical review for April, 1919, under the heading ‘‘ Mis- 
sourians abroad.’’ But little source or official material is introduced 
by the writer. 


Dr. N. A. N. Cleven, formerly of the San Diego junior college and now 
of the war trade board, has accepted a position as assistant professor 
of history and political science in the University of Arkansas. 


The attempt of the confederate government during the civil war 
‘*to form a class alliance with its neighbor on the South”’ is diseussed in 
an article by J. Fred Rippy in the Southwestern historical quarterly 
for April, 1919. ‘‘The Mexican projects of the confederates’’ were ex- 
pressed in diplomatie missions both to the French and Mexican parties, 
and in colonization schemes promulgated by many enterprising con- 
federates. 


The Wyoming historical society has published a pamphlet of Mis- 
cellanies for 1919. The articles have been selected from the archives 
of the Wyoming historical society. Appended to the Miscellanies is the 
biennial report of the Wyoming historical society, 1916 - 1918, by Agnes 
R. Wright, state librarian. Much stress is laid in the report on the in- 
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adequate provisions made for the collection and care of documents, and 
also on the fact that there is a great lack of facilities for the preserva- 
2 . 
tion of war records. 
_ 
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